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L OmMmOrrérow 
A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


and labor, the intensity of which cannot be under- 
estimated. 

Labor, with the votes back of it, is exerting pres- 
sure on Congress to enact a bill to bring about the closed 
shop. Strikes in the middle West, called by minorities, 
are merely an effort to coerce Congress at an opportune 
moment. 


J ahead lies an era of warfare between capital 


The extension of the NRA is an incident in the 

struggle. 

As is to be expected, the politicians will not meet the 

crisis squarely. 

But the Supreme Court of the United States which 

is unaffected by hysteria may again prove the bul- 
wark of American constitutionalism. 

The Schechter case—the test on NRA—has been 

argued. The matter is under advisement. Examin- 
ing the briefs, one does not find anything in the problem 
that was not disposed of in the so-called “hot oil” cases 
when the Court insisted on “findings” and refused to 
sanction an unwarranted delegation of power. 

* FF 


Sometime in the next three or 
BLUE EAGLE’S FATE four weeks a decision will be ren- 
IS HANGING ON | dered. 
COURT DECISION If the decision is adverse to NRA, 
Congress will try to rewrite the act 
to meet court objections. But this will only mean more 
test cases next fall. A one-year or two-year extension of 
the NRA is inevitable. 
The Administration needs the time and it sems de- 
termined to continue its efforts to stretch the Con- 
stitution to cover the New Deal philosophy. Meanwhile 
there is much uncertainty as to legal rights in a country 
which does business on the basis of law and equity. 
¢ Stability is hardly to be expected under such con- 
ditions. 
(Jj There are many other contributing factors. The 
~ banking bill is producing real concern since it may 


[Continued en Page 3, Column 1.] 
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“Circles” 


The Operating Chart of the Nation's Newest Job-creating Program, With 


Its Objective the Spending of Four Billion Dollars 


IRCLES. Big circles and little 
circles chart out the Adminis- 
tration’s work relief program. 

President Roosevelt, in a recent 
press conference, suggested their 
use. They occurred to him as readily 
adaptable to explain the workings of 
the nation’s newest job-creating ef- 
fort. 

Pictured above are these circles ar- 
ranged to show a working chart of 
this gigantic undertaking—the un- 
dertaking that involves the creation, 
before next Winter, of 3,500,000 jobs 
and of the machinery to bring men 
and material to those jobs. The cost 
for one year of capacity operation is 
four billion dollars. 

Each circle on the above chart has 
a meaning all its own. 

Taken together they depict the 
President’s idea of how cash from the 
Federal Treasury will be transformed 
into jobs that will add to the wealth 
of the nation, help restore normal 
business, and eventually bring cash 
back to the Treasury. 


PROJECT SPECIFICATIONS 


Work relief circles, Mr. Roosevelt 
says, must turn out projects to meet 
the following specifications: 

They must be useful. Not just leaf 
raking or street cleaning. 

They must give jobs promptly. Not 
let money lie idle after it is allocated. 

They must involve spending a large 
proportion of the money on direct 
labor. Not pour out funds creating 
few actual relief jobs. 





They must give employment to per- 
sons on relief. 

They must promise to return some 
money to the Treasury. Not simply 
pay out money as under the dole. 

But how are those specifications to 
be fulfilled? Circles disclose. 

The circles on the left, in the picto- 
gram above, represent projects plan- 
ned, but delayed for lack of funds. 
Mr. Roosevelt explains that there are 
at least 200 classes of these circles. 
Some are in the 50 Government de- 
partments; some outside. 

All of these go, under the circle 
plan, to Frank C. Walker in the big 
circle. Mr. Walker, as head of the 
Division of Applications, winnows the 
work applications. 


ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS 

Those that meet the President’s 
specifications move over to Harold L. 
Ickes, in the second big circle. Mr. 
Ickes is surrounded with many little 
circles. Together they make up the 
Works Allotment Division. Their job 
is to decide who should have money, 
and how much. 

Once that decision is made it is 
transmitted to President Roosevelt in 
the fourth big circle. Mr. Roosevelt 
formally decides who gets the four 
billion dollars represented by the 
small circles. 

When that decision is made, it goes 
two ways. One way earries it to the 
small circles on the right. They are 
Government departments and bureaus 
which will be charged with spending. 
The second way carries it to Harry L. 


Hopkins, heading the Progress Divi- 
sion in the fifth big circle. 

These little circles on the right 
have a big job to do. One of them, 
in which Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell is 
pictured, is called the Resettlement 
Administration, and will spend mil- 
lions to help stranded people pioneer 
new homes. A second, involving the 
ECW (Emergency Conservation 
Work), will spend $600,000,000 giv- 
ing 600,000 youths jobs in the CCC. 
MAKING WHEELS GO ROUND 

Mr. Hopkins is the taskmaster, 
who will see that work is carried out 
according to specifications and on 
schedule, when it gets to the little 
circles on the right. His job is to 
crack the whip. 

Once functioning, the work relief 
circles will be turning out jobs, seeing 
that those jobs are done, avoiding 
mistakes of previous, less ambitious 
spending programs, endeavoring to 
get some of the money back to the 
Treasury, seeking to imprave the 
nation’s resources. 

And when might the functioning 
be expected to stop? 

President Roosevelt has said that 
he hopes private industry will im- 
prove enough to make possible a slow- 
ing down of the work relief circles. 

Other officials are predicting that 
once they start turning, there will be 
no stopping for years to come, 

The country, they say, faces Dr. 
Tugwell’s “Third Economy” in which 
government permanently takes up 
the employment slack of private in- 
dustry. 
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March of the N ews 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


lute as Organized Business strikes out against 
the New Deal. 


Work Relief starts the wheels moving to tur 
Four Billions of Dollars into Jobs. Rexford G. Tugwe 
symbol of the New Deal's theory, is given the practice’ 
job of finding new Homes for the Homeless, checking 
the new foe of the farmer, Erosion, and buying up mz 
ginal lands. 


T HE Merry Month of May starts with a rift in the 


¢ On the Farm Front farmers move to fresh fields and 
pastures new; another vote on crop control looms «« 
rain descends on the dust-covered prairies, 


A new attack is launched on the distressing problem 
of Unemployed Youth with hopes for jobs for twa 
million idle. 


Who Gets Relief? How the FERA attempts to ane 

swer that perplexing question with its facts and 
figures, and its requirements that the States do their 
share. 


Our New Argonauts: a band of 20th Century Pil- 
grims leave the drought-stricken Prairies for the fer« 
tile valleys of Alaska. 


¢ The President’s Fireside Talk. If static bothered 
you you can now get the text complete. 


The Editors Speak: The majority favors the anti- 
lynching measure filibustered out of Congress but ree 
jects the President’s legislative program. 


Recovery: Predictions for further advances toward 

normalcy while business demands a curtailing of the 
codes and the President reiterates his assurance that the 
individual business man favors the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the New Deal. 


Is the Blue Eagle Dying? Congress plucks its 
feathers, wings and tail, and the Supreme Court sits 
in solemn consideration of its constitutionality again. 


These and the other vital developments of the week 
in Government are dealt with in the following pages. 
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NRA Pleads For Its Life 

Approaching the most critical point of its entire 
course, the New Deal argues before the Supreme 
Court the key case for the constitutionality of the 
NRA 

Chief pleader: Donald R. Richberg. 

At issue is the power of the Federal Govern- 
to control labor conditions and trade prac- 
tices in business which only indirectly affects 
interstate commerce. On the verdict rests the 
fate, not only of NRA, but of Federal collective 
bargaining laws. 

Specifically, the case concerns the Schechter 
Poultry Co. of New York and its alleged viola- 
tion of the poultry code 

Nationally, it concerns the basic power of the 
Congress of the United States. “If Congress,” 
pleads Mr. Richberg, “is powerless to stop the 
vicious circle of wage cutting, then it is impotent 
indeed.” 


men 


The Scidier Bonus Battle 

What shall be the Government's grant 
veterans, if anything? 

Three competing forms of bonus payment vie 
for support on the floor of the Senate. They are: 

1.—The Patman bill. approved by the House, 
for immediate cash payment in newly issued 
greenbacks. Cost, 2.200 million dollars. 

2.—The Harrison bill, favorably reported from 
Senate committee for payment in negotiable 
bonds or in cash. Cost, 2,000 million dollars. 

3.—The Vinson bill, supported by the American 
immediate cash payment from the 


to the 


Legion, fo) 


ae 


| Wide World 
| DEFENDER OF THE BLUE EAGLE 
Donald R. Richberg, Chief Counsel of the NRA 
and man of many other titles, leaves the 
White House after a talk with the President, 
and prepares to go to the Supreme Court to 
argue in person on behalf of the NRA in the 
| Schechter case. 





general revenue of the Government. Cost, 2,263 
million dollars. 

In the background are twin threats to all—a 
Presidential and prospective increase in 


taxes. 


veto 


Shall Government Control Credit? 

Shall credit, the control switch of industry, re- 
main in the hands of private bankers or be placed 
at the disposal of a body having public prestige 
end authority? 

An answer is being fashioned in Senate com- 
mittee, where expert opinion on the Banking 
bill is listened to and weighed, and on the floor 
of the House, where the bill moves through de- 
bate toward a final vote. 

Say its friends: “It will remove the citadel of 
finance from Wall Street to the nation’s capital.” 

Say its enemies: “It will give the Government 
power to pump fiat money through the Reserve 
Banks before the people realize what is hap- 
pening.” 


Progress in ‘Rebuilding’ America 

Reporting progress in “the constructive re- 
building of America,” the President addresses the 
nation in his seventh “fireside” radio talk. 

With reassuring words, he announces a down- 
ward trend in relief costs, explains the operation 
and outlines 


of the new work-relief program, 
Congressional measures considered most de- 
sirable. 

Bills singled out for special mention 


1—Economic Security, for cushioning the 
shock of future economic distress and for sys- 
tematic provision in advance to meet part of the 
relief costs that may later arise. 

2—Renewal of the NRA, including the safe- 
guarding of the right of collective bargaining. 

3.—Abolition of “unnecessary” utilfty holding 
companies. 

4.—Placing all forms of transportation under 
Federal regulation. 

5.—Banking bill to transfer control of credit 
from a few powerful banks to an authoritative 
public body. 


Recovery vs. Reform 

The issue between recovery and reform, as set 
forth by business spokesmen and the Secretary 
of Commerce 
Says the National Association of Manufactur- 
: “Ready to into activity is 20 
] worth of business in factory ex- 


yurst Tforin 


with employment for four million work- 





ps ion 
ers. It waits only. for the Government to scrap 
ts reform measures that threaten profitable op- 
erations 

Replies Secretary of Commerce Roper: “New 
Deal measures are designed to protect all con- 
cerned again act ind agencies which, if left 
unguided, will utterly destroy our democratic 
civilization.” 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 


+ + 


The Resettlement Program 

“For repairing some errors of an unplanned 
economy,” a Federal Resettlement Administra- 
tion is set up to remove destitute families from 
unsuitable land, on which they obtain chiefly a 
chance at starvation, and to resettle them in new 
rural or suburban communities 

The task is Undersecretary of Agriculture Tug- 
well's share in the work-relief program. 

Included is the financing of farms and equip- 
ment needed by resettled families for beginning 
life in their new environment 

Another task assigned to the new bureau: The 
fight against Nature's destructive attack on farm- 
land fertiliity, technically known as soil erosion. 


~ * ” 


Humbler Blue Eagle 

A Blue Eagle distinctly humbler in mien, hav- 
ing 10% months to live after June 16. 

Such is the prospect presented in the bill re- 
ported favorably to the Senate for renewal of 
the NRA. 

Time limit set for its continuance would be 
April 1, 1936, despite the President’s declared 
wish for a two-year extension of life. 

Price fixing would be eliminated from all codes, 
except for industries engaged in mineral] pro- 
duction. In this way, promotion of monopoly, 
charged against the NRA, would be ended. 

All businesses wholly intrastate in character 
would be exempted from codes—a protection for 
the small business man, say the bill’s sponsors, 
but a surrender on the issue of general regula- 
tion of hours and wages. 


x * 


The Labor Board Battle 

Bearing the hopes of organized labor and the 
fears of organized industry, the Labor Relations 
bill is reported to the Senate for action. 

Some things the bill would do: 

1.—Set up the National Labor Relations Board 
as a power for enforcing collective bargaining 
arrangements 

2.—Make it the duty of employers to bargain 
with employe spokesmen chosen by a majority. 

3.—Outlaw “company unions.” 

To its support converges the full power of 
organized Americgn labor forces, who see in it 
the redemption of the promissory note con- 
tained in the collective bargaining clause of the 
Recovery Act. 

Against it is waged “the greatest campaign ever 
conducted by industry regarding any Congres- 
sional measure.” Industry’s arguments: The bill 
is unconstitutional, subversive of industrial peace, 
poisonous to natural human relations. 


Auto Industry Runs Into Storm 

The booming automobile industry reefs its sails, 
fearing a storm of industrial strife. 

Eyes are turned to the conciliation efforts of 








Current Happenings and What They Mean + + 


Set-back For Anti-lynching Bill 

Balked by a 6'2-day “filibuster” in the Senate 
the Anti-lynching bill returns to the calendar 
yielding place to the bonus measure 

Sponsored by Senator Costigan (‘Dem.:', of 
Colorado, the measure would assess penalties 
against municipalities in which lynchings occur 
and against officers failing to prevent them 

“An insult to the South,” “A denial of State 
sovereignty,” said its filibustering foes 

Predicts Senator Costigan: “A temporary de- 
ferment, not a final verdict. Important issues 
of human welfare are not decided by parlia- 
mentary maneuvers.” 


* * * 


‘Balance Sheet’ of Recovery 

Balance sheet for prospects of recovery, as 
seen by retiring President Harriman of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce: 

On the asset side—decreasing unemployment 


-Underwood « Underwood rising industrial profits, sound condition of 
banks, low interest rates, good prospects for 


PATENT NO. 2,000,000 
two-millionth patent granted by the 


The 
United States since the beginning of the pres- 
ent series in 1836 is presented to Joseph Led- 


left), Philadelphia engineer, by Con- 
Patent Commissioner. 


winka 
way P. Coe, Federal 








the Department of Labor as it strives to bring 
together men and management of the Chevrolet 
Company in settlement of a strike that began 
in Toledo, Ohio, but that spreads ominously to 
eight other cities. 

Chief issue: Demand of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions that bargaining be con- 
ducted with it as the agency of employes in- 
stead of with the bodies elected by proportional 
representation under the Automobile Labor 
Board. 

Highly integrated, the industry is vulnerable to 
comparatively small tie-ups in key plants. Hence 
the strength of the A. F. of L., named on only 
8 per cent of ballots cast in elections for bar- 
gaining agencies. 


* * * 


Industry's Broadside at New Deal 

Increasingly restive grows thé “partnérship” 
of Government and business as the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in convention adopts reso- 
lutions opposing many key measures of the New 
Deal, approving a few; fails to receive the cus- 
tomary message of welcome from the President. 

Measures opposed: Economic security, NRA, 
anti-holding company bill, banking bill, labor 
relations law. 

Programs approved: Trade treaties, transpor- 
tation regulation, ship subsidy, retirement of 
submarginal farm land. 

Comment of the President: Of all the speeches 
made, none took the human side. 


prices and crops. 

On the liability side—fear of Government in- 
terference in busines, growth of debts and taxes, 
rising relief rolls, unsound labor laws, threatened 
destruction of utility holding companies, pros- 
pective burden of economic security program, 
wealth sharing through taxation plans 


Restoring Trade With France 

Hearings begin for arranging a trade treaty 
with France, fifth best customer of the United 
States. Mutual tariff concessions are in pros- 
pect. 

One reason why France is willing to open ne- 
gotiations: A hint from the State Department 
that otherwise the benefits of trade concessions 
granted to Belgium will not be extended to 
France. 

Why the hint? 

Because France discriminates against Ameri- 
can goods by tne imposition of quota restric- 
tions. Such action, it is alleged, violates the 
“most-favored-nation” arrangement with the 
United States, under which every nation gets 
the benefit of all turiff reductions made to any 
other nation. 


* * * 


Arizona Beats Uncle Sam 

Arizona wins its “war” against the United 
States over construction of a dam on the Colo- 
rado River, victory being allotted by decision of 
the Supreme Court. 

Cause of the “war”: 

Arizona, dissatisfied with its share of water and 
power from Boulder Dam, refuses to permit con- 
struction on its territory of one end of Parker 
dam (a subsidiary unit in the Boulder Dam sys- 
tem) from which water and power were to be al- 
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That— 

The new inheritance tax plan of 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary 
of the Treasury, was produced to 
trip up soldier bonus’ plans and is 
believed by some Administration 
officials to have succeeded in its 
purpose. 


Thal 

The RFC is deluged with applica- 
tions for loans from new companies 
organized to mine gold and silver. 
Thirty-five dollars an ounce gold 
and 77 cents an ounce silver is the 
attraction. 


That 

A skillful playing of the southern 
textile operators against the north- 
ern textile operators has led to 
divided counsels among those 
fighting AAA processing taxes and 
12 cents a pound Government cot- 


ton loans. , 
* all * 
That 
There is stron@ agitation among 


several members of Congress for 


abolition of the Federal tax on 
The tax which annually 
about $170,000,000 of the 


taxpayers’ money is cited by these 


asoiine., 


collects 


members as an unwarranted inva- 


sion of State tax fie'ds. 


That— 


The proposed trade treaty with 
Canada is proving the most diffi- 
cult to negotiate of all the pend- 
ing reciprocal trade agreements. 


* * * 


That— 

The output of “copy” by Govern- 
ment publicity 
fallen sharply of late under orders 
higher hold down 
Newspapers have claimed that they 


departments has 


from up to 
were swamped by Government re- 


leases. 


That— 

Although Secretary Morgenthau is 
under a mandate to purchase sil- 
ver, he can keep silver prices from 
rising too rapidly by selling through 
the secret operations of the stabili- 
zation fund. 


That— 

Strained relations are developing 
in the Department of Agriculture 
Rexford 


among 


between Undersecretary 


Guy others 


officials. 
‘Ss remark that Dr. Tug- 


Tugwell and 


the highest President 
Roosevelt 
well would run his rural resettle- 
ment without 


show reporting to 


Secretary Wallace did not help 


matters. 
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That— 

The Government has men keeping 
tab on all radio attacks on the New 
Deal. It is their duty then to see 
that a Government official obtains 
time on the air to answer the at- 
tack. 


New York City wili probably lead a 
determined fight on the House 
floor to increase ship owners’ liabil- 
ity to passengers and crew after 
the House Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee reports out the Bland Ship 


Subsidy Bill. 


That 
7 7, That 
Governmental agencies’ estimates 1H k PF ; 
, é ye Kiting of silver prices b e 
of their financial needs as _ pre- F ’ y th 


sented to the Treasury have on 
occasion been as much as 90 per 
cent off from the amount they ac- 
tually use. In most cases they 
overestimate their needs and the 
itself borrowing 
more money than the agencies can 


Treasury finds 


spend. 


That— 
There is a movement under way to 
placate Secretary Perkins by re- 
storing the Social Insurance Board 
set up as an independent agency 
under the Social Security bill to 
the jurisdiction of the Labor De- 
Last 
reported Wag- 


partment. Reason week 


Senate committee 
ner labor relations bill out favor- 
ably with provision that Labor Re- 
lations Board be created as inde- 


pendent body. 


7 * - 
That— 
Representative Sirovich ‘Dem.) of 








Federal Treasury has slowed up as 
a result of an agreement with silver 
bloc Senators, after the American 
silver program threatened the cur- 
rency four nations. 
Treasury officials claim very little 
Silver has been bought of late 


system of 


That 

One high Treasury official is say- 
ing there will be no large work- 
relief expenditures before July 1. 


That— 


Forthcoming figures from the 


census of foreign investments in 
this country, now being completed 
by the Commerce Department, will 
show a surprisingly large total of 
such investments According to 
tabulations not yet made public all 
previous estimates on this subject 


have been far too low 





atl 





~~ jotted mainly to California. PWA supplied the 


money 

Chief events: Arizona’s Governor calls out the 
militia to halt construction; PWA obtains an in- 
junction in a lower court to prevent Arizona from 
obstructing the work; Supreme Court sets aside 
the injunction, deciding that the work requires 
Congressional authorization and has not received 
it. 

Next step, as seen by the PWA 
by Corigress, but with Arizona 
bargain. 


Authorization 
getting a better 


“x * * 


‘Strings’ on Ship Subsidies 

One-third of American commerce is 
in American ships. 

To adjust this proportion upward, a Ship Sub- 
sidy bill takes shape in Senate committee hear- 
ings 

It would aid operators by money grants and 
encourage ship building through low-cost loans 

“But there should be strings attached,” as- 
serts Postmaster General Farley, citing diversion 
te non-shipping uses of the disguised subsidies 
paid by the Post Office to ocean mail carriers. 

Some “strings” proposed: Limitation of salaries 
to $17,500; of profits to 6 per cent. 

“No need of subsidies to Great Lakes shipping,” 
says Newton D. Baker for his shipping clients, 
sensing the equivocal] character of the prospective 
gifts. 


carried 


» ” ” 


Curbing War-time Inflation 
“War inflation—never again,” says a Senate 
committee favorably a measure for 


reporting 





Underwood & Underwood 
“WE WANT NOTHING” 
Representing the Great Lakes Shipping As- 
sociation, as counsel, Newton D. Baker, former 
Secretary of War, tells the Senate Commerce 
Committee that his clients want to be ex- 
empted from the subsidies and regulations | 

proposed in a ship subsidy Dill. 





taking the profit out of war. It is a substitute 
for the McSwain bill, already approved by the 
House. 

Chief point of difference between the bills: 

The McSwain bill taxes war profits 100 per 
cent, with a ceiling placed above prices. The 
Senate measure taxes to extinction all personal 
income above $10,000 and takes 99 per cent of all 
profit above 6 per cent. Purpose is to kill in- 
flation at the source by paying war costs from 
income instead of by loans 

Says Committee Chairman Nye: “The first of 
a group of bills to deal with all aspects of war 
profits and war mongering.” 

“ * *~ 


A Giant Industry Asks Aid 

The textile industry, a sick giant, pleads for ald 
in hearings before a committee of the President's 
cabinet. Spokesmen for employers and labor 
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are seconded by Governors and legislative com- 
mittees from textile States. 
Asked what kind of aid, 
replies 
Say some: “An end to the cotton processing 
tax, higher tariffs on incoming cotton cloth.’ 
Say others: “Restriction of over-production 
through the code: leveling out of wage differ- 
entials between the North and the South. 
Favoring a more basic approach, Governor 
Green of Rhode Island requests excision of dead 
wood, in the form of obsolete machinery, and re- 
organization of capital structure with Govern- 
ment aid 





they divide in their 
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What of the Raiiroads? 


What's ahead for the railroads? 

Two bills before Congress present the current 
high and low of expectations and fears. 

One, to facilitate reorganization of embarrassed 
properties, does little to change the status quo. 
ts sponsor is Rail Coordinator Eastman 

The other, Senator Wheeler's protege. would 
gather all railroads into one vast Government 
holding corporation. ‘es 

Its prospects, according to Leslie Craven, coun- 
sel to Mr. Eastman: “No chance of getting to 
first base.” 




















> * * 


Problem of State Relief Quotas 

The spectre of distress raises its head in Ili- 
nois as Federal relief funds are cut off. 

The reason: The State legislature has failed to 
vote $3,300,000 a month as the State's contribu- 
tion, considered equitable by Relief Administrator 
Hopkins 





PUMA. aati coetiLa LL 


the Relief Administra 
tion require some States to contribute almost half 
the total cost of their relief needs while others 


On what principle does 





contribute a fraction of 1 per cen 
: the FERA, but 
votes to conduct an inquiry for laying 


The answer is best known to 
the Senate 


bare the secret 
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‘Tomorrow 





A LOOK AHEAD 








BUSINESS, as far as represented by | 

the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, has knocked the 
chip from President Roosevelt’s 
shoulder. 

He placed the chip there in a radio 
appeal for old-age pensions and un- 
employment insurance, for an ex- 
tended NRA as at present consti- 





tuted, for an early end to many 





{Continued from Page 1) 


put the banking system entirely 
in the hands of political manipu- 
lators. 


The fate of the utility holding 

company bill which is a de- 
flationary measure is still in the 
balance. 


| And the amendments to the 

Agricultural Adjustment Act 
with far-reaching controls on food 
prices are now before both 
Houses. 


The President’s pressure as to 

these proposals is discernible 

in the attitude of various members 

of Congress, but stubborn opposi- 

tion to the Administration pro- 

gram may be expected in the Sen- 

ate. 
. + 

Several independ- 

INDEPENDENT ents there are show- 

SPIRIT SEEN ing signs of discard- 

IN SENATE ing the rubber 

stamp stigma and 

taking full responsibility for modi- 

fying the half-baked proposals 

submitted to Congress by the 

various bureaus and departments 

seeking enlargement of their pow- 
ers and functions. 


The bonus bill is bound to 

meet a veto no matter which 
one of the measures is approved. 
And while some of the administra- 
tion supporters are confident that 
they can sustain a veto, much will 
depend on whether the Harrison 
compromise will be revived. 


@] The present disposition of 
~ Senator Harrison is to allow 
the bonus to die if a veto is sus- 
tained. But this may intensify 
the fight for votes and unless there 
is asurance of the revival of the 
Harrison compromise at a later 
date, votes to override the veto 
may be increased. 


7 = ¥ 

The bonus issue 
POSITION ON is difficult to under- 
BONUS SEEMS stand. The Admin- 
INCONSISTENT istration is willing 
to spend $4,800,- 
000,000 on all sorts of plans, many 
of which are of doubtful merit, but 
will not anticipate the payment of 
a debt due the soldiers, even 
though this kind of spending 
surely is no worse than many of 

the Administration schemes. 


@J So long as economy was the 
“ watchword the Administra- 
tion had considerable support in 
its fight on the bonus but, when 
there is no sign of a let-uv in 
spending in other directions, 
{-ongress declines to become dis- 
turbed about another billion or 
{ wo. 


¢ Certainly, if the purchasing 
power argument so dear to 
the New Dealers is considered, 
then it probably is far more equi- 
table to pay the bonus now thana 
few years hence when the dollar 
is going to buy less and less due 
to governmentally-raised prices. 


7, F F 


Congress inci- 


CONGRESS IS dentally is not bur- 


MOVING AT 


rying. It is taking 
SLOW PACE time for all these 
important meas- 
ures. Adjournment need not be 


expected before July 1st and even 
this is not probable if the Ad- 
ministration insists on all its 
present program. 


@J Sentiment is growing for the 
appointment of joint com- 
mittees to study further some of 


| When the import of what was 


utility holding companies, for Fed- 
eral control over bank credit. (His 
address in full is printed on page 
15.) 

Business knocked it off in a tu- 
multuous Washington meeting that 
rode down opposition and called for 
postponement of action on old-age 
pensions and unemployment insur- 
ance, for an abbreviated NRA to fol- 
low the death of the present sys- 
tem, and fo. defeat of the plan for 
Federal credit control. 

Does that now mean an open 
fight? 

The result of a meeting between 
Mr. Roosevelt and Harper Sibley, 
new president of the Chamber, as 
well as repercussions from a meet- 
ing between Mr. Roosevelt and 
members of the Department of 
Commerce Business Advisory and 
Planning Council, may tell. 

The New Deal vs. Chamber of 
Commerce issue was drawn swiftly 
when that business organization 
outlined its policy for the next year. 


CHAMBER’S POSITION 


Following is the stand taken: 

1. That the President’s social se- 
curity program should be “post- 
poned for thorough examination.” 
Its “propriety as well as constitu- 
tionality” was questioned. 

2. That the present NRA should 
be permitted to expire in June and 
then should be revived as purely a 
voluntary method of business co- 
operation outside the anti-trust 
laws. Section 7a, giving labor the 
right to organize, should be permit- 
ted to die. 

3. That the President’s plan for 
utility regulation and holding com- 
pany abolition, should be defeated. 

4. That the plan for control of 
bank credit, now advocated by Mr. 
| Roosevelt, should be postponed in- 

definitely. 

5. That amendments to the AAA 
wanted by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace should be killed. 

6. That the Wagner Bill to make 

| Federal courts responsible for en- 

| forcing labor’s right to bargain and 
| the Black bill to limit the work week 

to 30 hours both should be defeated. 
| 7. That the Securities and Ex- 
| 

| 

| 


change Act should be modified to 
| remove many restrictions. 


COUNCIL’S VIEWS 


happening reached the White House, 


the controversial bills eae to re- 
port to the January session. 


| This would give business a 
breathing space and maybe in 
the interim, perhaps in Novem- 
ber and December, there would be 
more knowledge available as to 
what the Supreme Court thinks 
about some of the experimental 
laws already on the statute books. 


Just as soon as the present 

legislative uncertainty is 
cleared up, which probably -vill 
not be for another thirty or sixty 
days, we may witness some of that 
business improvement which 
comes from a readiness to make 
commitments and take chances 
against political confiscation of or 


excessive regulation of private 
business. 
In the long run, however, 


temporizing with fundamental 
issues is only serving to increase 
apprehension and to cause long- 
term credit to be held in abeyance. 
Whatever confidence is develup 
ing about the long range situation 
is due entirely to the reappear- 
ance here and there of legislators 
with backbone and court decisions 
based on established principles. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 
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Business Men’s pan on Federall 


Policies and the Reply; A Split 
Among. Industrialists 





there followed shortly a meeting of | of the Government curbed. 


the Business Advisory and Plan- 
ning Council sponsored by Daniel 
Roper, Secretary of Commerce. 

Among the members who visited 
the President were several of the 
nation’s leading industrialists. 

They left with the President, so 
the report is, three reports. One 
dealt with NRA, one with social se- 
curity legislation, one with holding 
company legislation. The first was 
made public, the second went to the 
Department of Labor, the third did 
not appear. 

The NRA report favored continu- 
ance of the Blue Eagle for two years, 
including Section 7a, but with codes 
on a voluntary basis, with the power 





The 
social security report favored the 
principle of old-age pensions and 
unemployment insurance. The util- 
ity report is said to have opposed the 
Roosevelt plan. 

President Roosevelt utilized the 
occasion to outline his views on or- 
ganized business to the group of 


business leaders who had come to | 


see him. 

He thought that there were too 
many cases in which organizations 
of business men really were mis- 
representative of business thought. 
Business thought, he believed, often 
was opposed to the corporate ex- 
pression of that thought. 

Then he outlined instances in his 




















own experience that seemed to him 
to bear out that conviction. One 
grew from the Triangle fire many 
years ago in New York City, that 
burned to death scores of working 
girls. They had been trapped when 
doors leading to fire escapes were 
locked. 


EXAMPLES OF CONFLICT 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, then a State legislator, and 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of La- 
bor, then a social worker, fought 
for legislation to require fire inspec- 


tion. Chambers of Commerce, Mr. 
Roosevelt explained, fought that 
legislation, but he thought that 


business men really favored it. 
Another instance given by him 
was that of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. They were passed in New 
York State in 1912 after, he said, 
chambers of commerce and manu- 
facturers’ associations had spent 
thousands of dollars and intense ef- 
fort fighting them. Yet those laws, 
| the President explained, had func- 
tioned smoothly for 23 years with 





NEW DEAL AND CHAMBER OF ‘ COMMERCE, 


few smuatneete The rank and 
file of business men, he felt, al- 
ways favored them. 
HUMAN PROBLEMS 

Now the Federal Government is 

seeking again to make social ad- 
vances, and opposition arises. Mr. 
Roosevelt said he was impressed by 
the fact that little or nothing was 
said at the Chamber of Commerce 
meeting about human problems— 
about the aged and destitute, about 
the men who had lost their jobs in 
industry. 

But these are problems that gov- 
ernment must deal with, in his 
opinion. And he believes that the 
overwhelming majority of business 
men in this country understand 
what the New Deal is about and see 
eye to eye with its objectives. 

Mr. Sibley, new president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, said: 

“When an honest difference of 
opinion exists it must be expressed 
clearly and fairly. The attitude of 
the convention, as expressed in the 
resolutions, is that too much has 





| been attempted in too short a time.” 


What the members of the Business 
Advisory and Planning Council 
think of the break that has occur- 
red is not revealed in any official 
statements. 
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sings the chorus of passengers 


After a Ride on 


HE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE F. F.V. 


THE FINEST FLEET OF AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS IN THE WORLD 


THE SPORTSMAN 


* OOD TRIP?” No hesitation ... no doubt in 
your mind . 
in the clean, cheerful, air-conditioned trains of 


Chesapeake and Ohio There's conviction in your 


voice and vigor in your bearing Why 


not? 


Who wouldn't feel fine and 


dandy after enjoying weather made to 


One Hundred 
and Fiftieth 
Anniversary 

17851935 


. you feel great after a ride 


44) 


ey 


IN AIR- CONDITIONED COMFORT 


which road you travel 
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(CHESAPE K Eand() HIO 





your order—food fit for a king’s taste — prices 
scaled down to a commoner’s pocketbook . . . and 
you sleep like a kitten. It does make a difference 
. as you'll find out 
when you travel on Chesapeake and 
Ohio again and again... and feel 


fresh as a daisy at the end of every trip. 


The ticket agent of any 
railroad can route you on 
the Chesapeake and Ohio. 

Insist upon it! 
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After Dinner Concerts 


At the White House 


Movies Have Not Yet Banished 
the Famous Gold Piano 


A CCOUNTS in the Washington society columns 
““ describing the recent State dinner struck a 
somewhat different note, if not a musical one. 
They read: “The dinner was followed by motion 
pictures.” 

It isn’t anything new to show motion pictures 
in the White House but it is usually the custom, 
after formal dinners, to have musicales. They 
began with President McKinley's administration 
but didn’t really burst into a real crescendo until 
Mrs. Taft, acknowledged as a charming hostess 
even according to the meticulous standards of 
the late Major Domo Ike Hoover, became chate- 
laine. 

However, President Roosevelt might have 
started them with proper ceremony for it was 
in his regime, in 1903 to be exact, that the 
famous gold piano (see photograph at bottom 
of page), first displayed its auriferous grandeur 
in the East Room 


ORNATE AND GLAMOROUS 


Guests pause in awe before the Samboyant 
eagle pinions which adorn the piano’'s three legs 
and the painted shields of the thirteen original 
States which surround its rim. 

While it is hardly, in keeping with Jeffersonian 
simplicity and comes nearer to matching the 
ornate flower gardens that decorated the White 
House lawn in the gay 90’s, its presence has 
never been the subject of the criticism of a stern 
democracy such, for instance, as was heaped 
upon the extravagant acquisition of the first 
Presidential bathtub. 

It is, like the Lincoln bed, in which the Great 
Emancipator did‘not die (as these columns 
once erroneously stated) and in which, indeed, 
he may never have even slept, one of the show 
pieces of the Executive Mansion. 


ACCOLADE FOR ARTISTS 


And no artist has ever hesitated to accept a 
request to thump its ivory keys. In fact the 
job is to keep the aspiring ones in line. The 
matter of securing them, indeed, has been dele- 
gated to Steinway & Sons. Like the artists them- 
selves they charge nothing for services, quite 
content to let the piano’s presence do for them 





2 —Wide World — 
NEW YORK WANTS A “WORK” 
LOAN 
Seeking $150,000,000 of the works relief fund, 
a call upon the Chief Executive is made by 
(left to right) Mayor LaGuardia of New York 
City: Paul Betters, secretary of the Mayors’ 
Conference; and Langdon Post, New York 
City’s tenement housing commissioner. 











what the artist’s name on the official program 
does for him or her and gratefully murmur, 
“thanks for the ad.” 

The artists do receive an autographed photo- 
graph and—of course—supper. In the Taft and 
Wilson regimes they received gold metals, also. 

It is whispered that some Presidents have 
dozed during some of the musical evenings but 
there is no record that any First Lady was ever 
lulled into such sweet forgetfulness. Though, 
according to Ike Hoover, music played a less im- 
portant part in the Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover regimes than in the others. 


SELECTING THE PERFORMERS 


It is the duty of the wife of the President to 
make the final selection of the singers or 
musicians who shall entertain them. She chooses 
from a short list submitted by Henry Junge of 
Steinway, who has been entrusted with this deli- 
cate task since President McKinley’s day. 

There have been many world-famous perform- 
ers on the list. Among them were such artists 
as Paderewski, Hofmann, Rachmaninoff, Heifetz, 
Elman, Gigli, Hempel, as well as Princess Atalie, 
a soprano of the Cherokee tribe, and Chief 
Yowlache, a basso of the Yakima tribe. 


DOUBLED AS BUFFET 


For the first time jazz sent its jungle rhythm 
through the White House corridors under the 
present Administration at a dance for the young 
folks but it is not recorded that the gold piano 
was in any way implicated. It did suffer one 
undignified affront, however. Recently when 
there appeared at a tea some three times as 
many guests as expected, it was carefully 
swathed in linen and used as buffet for sand- 
wiches. 

But even Beethoven’s “klavier” probably sup- 
ported a seidel in its day without complaining. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


THE HIGH COMMAND OF THE FEDERAL RELIEF FORCES 
Leaving General Headquarters after a talk with the Commander-in-Chief,regarding the expenditure of the $4,000,000,000 relief money, are (left to 
right) Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, SEC Chairman Kennedy, Progress Director Hopkins, Budget Director Bell, Works Allotment Director 


Ickes, Liaison Officer West, Rural Resettlement Director Tugwell, ‘and Procurement Chief Peoples. 


In the 


7ASHINGTON paused in its cus- 
tomary leap irom Spring to 
Summer under cloudy skies and 
stormy gusts that blew hot and cold, 
but mostly cold, not merely from 
the heavens but also from assembled 
business men at the annual con- 
vention of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States (which 
has no connection with the Govern- 
ment of the United States and still 
less with the Administration). 

There was one sign of the chang- 
ing season: a truck from the Pro- 
curement Division of the Treasury 
distributing electric fans. But they 
were not needed to lower the tem- 
perature, unless perhaps one gauged 
it from thermometers placed gently 
under the collars of the disputants. 

Outwardly the White House from 
portico to inner sanctum remained 
calm, even benevolent. 

The Chamber said its. say, at- 
tacking seriatim virtually all the 
“must” measures outlined in the 
President’s “fireside chat”. The 
President had been invited to attend 
the annual banquet, but declined as 
he did last year. He sent no mes- 
sage as he had last year. But this, 
it was explained, was because he 
hadn’t been asked for any. 

Then appeared a delegation of 
business men, some of them mem- 
bers of the Chamber, some not, to 
“uphold the hand of the President,” 
as one of them stated it, “in his 
fight for‘ recovery.” They were 
members of Secretary Daniel Roper’s 
advisory council. 

x kek 
LABOR ADDS ITS BACKING 

Labor men came, too, for a similar 
purpose. 

While anti - administrationists 
made the most of the ‘ rift” between 
business and government, genial 
Jim Farley, whose business is turn- 
ing dark clouds inside out, made 
political hay in the sunshine of his 
own practical optimism. 

Reaction to the “fireside chat” 
(text on page 15) apparently pleased 
the White House. Officially the 600 
messages received by Monday noon 
were described as, for the most part, 
friendiy; many of those critical were 
from opponents of the utility hold- 
ing company bill, it was said. 

Monday the delegations with work 
relief projects in.their portfolios be- 


gan, and continued through the 
week. Governor Gicen, of Rhode 
Island, to talk textiles, others on 


routine affairs, filled the day. 

Monday evening was a state din- 
ner, with Governor Blanton Win- 
Ship, of Puerto Rico, as guest of 
honor, and “movies afterward”; 
among them a flash of Governor 
Talmadge of Georgia uttering his 
vituperative blast against the Pres- 
ident and all his works. 

But there was no embarrassed 
pause. The President, as usual, in- 
dulged in the laughter which is re- 
puted to be his characteristic an- 
Swer to attack. Otherwise it was 
just pink tulips, roses, maidenhair, 
and the food and drink and gentle 
chatter that accompany such table 
decorations. 

Tuesday came more public works 
planners, and, for lunch, Senator 








Norris of Nebraska. He wasn’t com- 
municative. “The weather and gen- 
eral conditions,” was all he would 
say. 

x wk * 
GOV. HORNER’S WOES 

Governor Horner, of Illinois, 
didn’t have much to talk about af- 
ter his visit either. He wanted the 
Federal Government to keep up its 
relief work in Illinois in the face of 
his Legislature’s refusal to appropri- 
ate the minimum required by the 
FERA to obtain Federal aid. 

“I don’t know what I'll do,” said 
the Governor ruefully, as he de- 
parted, “if the bill is not passed. 
Perhaps I'll come back here, al- 
though I’ve received no encourage- 
ment to do so.” 

A little later one of the Secret 
Service men was heard to say to a 
strange-looking individual with a 
large dirty envelope under his arm: 
“Now you better go and wait until 
he sends for you.” 

The answer was inaudible, but 
the man could be seen pulling 
out papers from the envelope. 

“I know. You showed me that 
before,” the Secret Service man 
went on. “It is a WONDERFUL 
plan. But give him a chance. Let 
him think it over. Wait till he 
sends for you.” 

Accepting a friendly pat on the 
back that was just the suggestion 
of a shove, the somewhat bemused 
but not altogether discouraged 
“planner” put his envelope. under 
his arm and departed. 

The next day things began to 
move. At the White House gath- 
ered a bi-partisan grcup of mem- 
bers of Congress. 

x * * 


BLUE EAGLE PROBLEM 

Donald Richberg and Secretary 
of Labor Perkins also were on hand. 
This somewhat mixed assemblage 
was confronted with the problem 
of doing something quickly for the 
Blue Eagle before it moulted away 
entirely. 

Just what 


happened was vari- 


ously reported. Later the poor bird 
came up for a complete re-feather- 
ing—instead of a bill to extend its 
life was a brief resolution which 
extended the NRA to April, 1936, 
but interstate business, which didn’t 
but interstate business, which didn’t 
leave much. 

Mr. Richberg could hardly recog- 
nize his charge in this clipped form 
and he. was by no means reconciled 
to its fate. Effort to remould NRA 
legislation nearer to his heart’s de- 
sire was still hoped for. Just what 
the President’s demands had been 
or would be weren’t clear. When 
he was told that there was some 
confusion as to the result of the 
meeting, he replied with a smile 
that that was what he had gath- 
ered. 


On the President’s menu there 
were also potatoes—Maine potatoes 
which Governor Brann of Maine 
was worried about, because of the 
haunting fear of reciprocal treaties. 
However, the President assured the 
Governor that both their skins and 
their tariff were safe and that 
Maine spuds would continue to be 
properly protected. 


May Day arrived somewhat cheer- 
less as to sky, gay enough at the 
main portico where the blue-uni- 
formed doorkeepers were busy es- 
corting diminutive maidens with 
huge bouquets of flowers to meet 
Mrs. Roosevelt in honor of Child 
Welfare Day. 


xk rt 


RELIEF CONFERENCE 


Inside the White House there was 
a momentous meeting The high 
command of the new Works Allot- 
ment Division organization, rapidly 
taking shape, appeared The group 
(picture above) had met before, 
some of them at leasi, but this time 
among the familiar faces was a new 
one—that of smiling Joseph Ken- 
nedy, former Wall Street trader, 
now reformed and reforming his fel- 
lows as head of the Securities Ex- 
change Commission. He had been 





—Photo of Piano by Harris & Ewing 


GOLDEN NOTES FROM A GOLDEN PIANO 
On this instrument have played the greatest artists in the world. The 
piano has produced music for seven Presidents. (See column 1.) 

















Executive Offices 


called in because of his knowledge 
of public utilities and securities. 

Another event of the day was Mr. 
Morgenthau’s visit—not one of the 
many ci the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Dui Henry Morgenthau, Sr., old 
friend of the family, Ambassador to 
Turkey under President Wilson, and 
always a toiler in Democracy’s vine- 
yard. 

The Treasury did have its repre- 
sentative on the list, however, for 
that gentleman with the paradoxi- 
cal combination of names dropped 
in—Thomas Jefferson Coolidge. 

The CCC, first of the units ready 
to start its share of the work-relief 
plan, presented one of its problems 
—what about giving the graduates 
of the “University of the Forests” a 
chance at Government service? 
“Daddy” Fechner, head of the CCC, 
brought in Harry B. Mitchell, Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, to talk over the idea. The 
army has beckoned to some of these 
bronzed youngsters; why not give 
them a leg up in the un-uniformed 
service, too? 

May day was also press day. The 
conference was a short one. 

It produced the Executive Order 
adding Rural Resettlement to the 
alphabet and naming Rexford Tug- 
well its head. It also revealed that 
he was to have a hand in fighting 
erosion and likewise in buying up 
marginal lands. 

It also indicated Morris L. Cooke, 
formerly of TVA, as head of the new 
rural electrification projects. 

x«* * 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Then appeared a not-so-recent 
visitor, George Peek, Foreign Trade 
Advisor, to submit a report which, 
if accepted, might well eclipse the 
steadily rising star of his colleague, 
Secretary of State Hull, whose re- 
ciprocal-trade treaties are not 
worked out along the lines advised 
by the Foreign Trade Advisor. 

Another unfamiliar guest was 
Norman Thomas, perpétual Social- 
ist candidate for the Presidency. His 
mission was to plead for the South- 
ern share-croppers, suffering, he 
said, from a “reign of terror” in Ar- 
kansas and “on Huey Long’s door- 
step.” 

There was a lengthier press con- 
ference. The President pleasantly 
outlined his attitude toward busi- 
ness associations im general, ex- 
plaining that he had found from 
experience—he quoted the reforms 
stimulated by the Triangle Fire and 
the passage of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act in New York State 
when he was Governor—that asso- 
ciations frequently misrepresented 
the real opinion of the individual 
business man. Both these measures 
were fought tooth and nail by busi- 
ness men’s lobbies, he said, but they 
passed and have “stuck” with the 
approval of the business man. 

It was such an easy, good-natured 
talk that even those who have few 
good words for the New Deal and 
many for organized business, left 
with a friendly feeling. 

Another week ended with the Po- 
tomac still rolling along. 

H. R. BauxKHace. 
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Use of Executive Order 


To Start Work Projects 


How President Will Control Ex- 
penditure of Billions 


S THE WORK of Congress reaches a 
work at the White House has been increasing 
and also is just about to reach its peak. 

Every detail of the Work-Heliei set-up illus- 
trated on the first page of this issue went through 
that wire basket on the President’s desk, inter- 
rupted by an almost continual stream of calls 
from delegations with new projects to be con- 
sidered once the wheels were turning 

From now on tkese delegations—even those 
under the most illustrious chaperonage—are to 
be politely referred, with their elaborate plans 
for spending the four billions plus, to the office 
of Frank C. Walker, head of the Division of Ap- 
plications and Information. 

If this weren't to be done the President would 
be swamped. He still has to issue Executive Or- 
ders; for, while Congress makes the laws, fre- 
quently it takes the head of the Executive branch 
of the Government to make them work. 

In other words, he has to issue the command. 
And the birth of an Executive Order is no minor 
operation. 


PROCESS OF PREPARATION 


The order is first framed in the vernacu- 
lar of the particular unit which it concerns. But 
that is only a tentative draft which must expect 
some rough handling by experts before it is 
through. 

Neatly typed, it arrives at the White House. 
But it hardly alights when it is whisked off to 
the Department of Justice, where lawyers scruti- 
nize it with an eagle eye as well as a legal eye. 
It has to conform with the law and must be free 
from loopholes. 

When the lawyers get through, it frequently 
emerges a much changed if a more dignified doc- 
ument and is prepared for its next ordeal. Now 
it must be examined by the Deparment of 
State, to be sure that it speaks not merely in the 
language of the law but in the even more 
meticulous tongue of a State document. 

Then it comes back, secures its signature and, 
if considered sufficiently important, is mimeo- 
graphed for press and public. 

Recently there was dispute as to the wording 
of one of these orders; apparently no copy had 
been made available to Congress. That started 
talk of some medium in which all executive 
orders and other official announcements would 
be printed—an official gazette such as many for- 
But that was frowned on. 
Such an organ had existed during the war and 
its life was not entirely a happy one. 


DIFFICULT EDITORIAL JOB 


Objections to such a publication are that no 
editor could avoid being held up to criticism. 
All such information, many felt, should come 
out direct to the press without editorial inter- 
vention. 

So at present there are several bills pending 
for the creation of some means of collecting 
under one cover, or at on spot all such docu- 
ments where all may find them easily. 

A file of Executive Orders is maintained by 
the United States Information Service, a divi- 
sion of the National Emergency Council under 
the directorship of Miss Harriet M. Root. Miss 
Clara Edmunds, sponsor for the file, is slightly 
hampered in keeping it complete by the occa- 
sional inavailability of copies of Executive 


peak 
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Fate of FACA Tied 
To Destiny of NIRA 


Ghost of Bootlegger and Barkeep 
Stir At the Fluttering of Wings 


HEN THE STRAINS of that touching ballad, 
“Saloon, Saloon, Saloon”, resounded at the 
recent dinner of the White House correspondents 
it had a significance more than merely amusing 
to some of its official listeners. The song, popu- 
lar among the wets during the Pronibition era, is 
supposed to lament the passing of an institution 
thoroughly condemned even in these damp days. 
In Washington the personal objections of the 
President have Kept all bars behind a screen, 
lest in the open they might recreate the forbid- 
den atmosphere of the old-time grog-shop. Now 
there is agitation that the bars be brought into 
the light. 

But this a minor problem to the nation com- 
pared with the one which undoubtedly agitated 
the dignified and aristocratic Joseph H. Choate, 
Jr., when he called at the White House to discuss 
problems of the Federal Alcohol Control Admin- 
istration of which he is the head. For if the 
Congress should fail to extend the NRA, the 
Government would lose its grip on the liquor in- 


| dustry. 


Authority of the Government to protect the 


consumer from deception as to what he was 
imbibing, to hold down trade abuses which 
in pre-prohibition days incensed the people 


against the liquor business, to check on bootleg- 
girg, or do many other things that FACA is doing 
now, rests only in the NIRA. 

Mr. Choate is an able lawyer and has been 
able to keep his organization with its somewhat 
shadowy authorization out of court. If new leg- 
islation is passed he can doubtless hold the fort. 
But if Congress doesn’t act and Mr. Richberg’s 


| bluebird flies away, it will take Mr. Choate with it 
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OILING THE WHEELS OF WORK- RELIEF 


Groundwork Laidl 


To Aid 880,000 
Farm Families 





Y7HEELS are beginning to turn in 


two sectors of President Roose- 
velt’s $4,000,000,000 work program. 

One busy sector involves the show 
of Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, who 
now is administrator of the Reset 
tlement Administration. 

He received a broad grant of 
power and $250,000 in cash to start 
work. That does not reflect the 
importance of the task he is as- 
suming. 

The second busy sector is in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. An as- 
signment of $190,000,000 already 
has been made here. 


CCC EXPENDITURES 

Much of that money will be spent 
to prepare for an enrollment of 300,- 
000 additional youths. Out of this 
allotment, $40,000,000 is set aside for 
clothing, $30,000,000 for housing, 
$20,000,000 for materials to be used 
on jobs, $25,000,000 for trucks and 
tractors. 

Orders for industry are wrapped 
up in those figures. 

Other important sectors of the 
work program are immersed in or- 
ganization and planning. However, 
few wheels are turning prior to ex- 
ecutive orders that will give definite 
grants of power and lay the ground- 
work for the important shifts in 
personnel and policy. 

Uncertainty surrounded one large 
field of activity—that involving slum 
clearance and low cost housing. 
Congress earmarked $450,000,000 for 
use in this field, but practical work 
problems and land acquisition prob- 
lems have raised a question whether 
jobs can be created within the time- 
limit requirements set by the Presi- 
dent. 


DR. TUGWELL’S JOB 

The status of Dr. Tugwell in the 
vast new program now is clear. An 
executive order gives him the fol- 
lowing tasks: 

“(a) To administer approved 
projects involving resettlement of 
destitute or low-income families 
from rural and urban areas, includ- 
ing the establishment, maintenance, 
and operation, in such connection, 
of communities in rural and subur- 
ban areas. 

“(b) To initiate and administer 
a program of approved projects 








New Alphabetical Agencies 





agencies. 
groups. 


President for final action. 


schedule. 


fication projects. 


lines. 





RA—Resettlement Administration. 
the land program such as the transfer of farmers from submar- 
ginal areas to good farm land and soil erosion control. 


RED—Rural Electrification Division. 


DGCE—Division of Grade Crossing Elimination. 
projects for elimination of grade crossings on principal railroad 


ESPITE the fact that most of the Work Relief Program is to 
be carried out by the regular agencies of the Government, the 
new program has made it necessary to create six new Federal 
There are now more thin two score of alphabetical 
The new agencies and their duties: 
DAI—Division of Applications and Information. 
liminary consideration te all work relief projects and forwards 
plans to Works Allotment Division. 
WAD—Works Allotment Division. 
selects those it considers desirable, and passes these on to the 


Gives pre- 


Studies works projects, 


WPD—Works Progress Division. Checks up on approved proj- 
ects, coordinates purchases, and sees that work is kept up to 


Supervises all projects in 


Handles rural electri- 


Supervises 








with respect to soil erosion, stream , 


pollution, seacoast erosion, refor- 
estation, forestation, and flood con- 
trol. 

“(c) To make loans as authorized 
under the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1935 to finance, in 
whole or in part, the purchase of 
farm lands and necessary equipment 
by farmers, farm tenants, croppers, 
or farm laborers.” 

As a grant of power to carry out 
these tasks, Dr. Tugwell is author- 
ized by Mr. Roosevelt “to acquire, 
by purchase or by the power of 
eminent domain, any real property 
or any interest therein and improve, 
develop, grant, sell, lease (with or 
without the privilege of purchasing), 
or otherwise dispose of any such 
property or interest therein.” 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 

Just what is planned? 

But before an answer is sought for 
that question, what besides power 
and access to new money, does Dr. 
Tugwell start with? 

He gets 7,000,000 acres of land al- 
ready acquired or under option by 
the FERA land division. He gets 
$20,000,000 of unspent funds allo- 
cated to that division. 

He will get 63 subsistence home- 
steads, built or authorized, and the 
unused portion of $25,000,000 set 
aside for building tnese homesteads. 
He is to get rural-industrial com- 
munities being built up through the 
South. 


He will get the problems vhat these 
ventures already have created, -in- 
cluding the problem of finding oc- 


| cupations for the residents of the 


little Government subsidized com- 
munities, who are under obligation 
to pay interest and principal to 
Uncle Sam on their borrowings. 
Now, as to future plans—they are 


| ambitious. 





/ munities. 


About one mililon farm families 
are on relief rolls today. More hun- 
dreds of thousands of families are 


caught in the backwash of stranded 


communities, unable to pull them- 
selves out of the depression in their 
present surroundings. 


SALVAGING FARM FAMILIES 


Harry L. Hopkins, administrator | 
of FERA, estimates that of the one | 


million farm families, 440,000 will 
need to be moved from their pres- 
ent location before they can be put 
back on their feet. Another 430,000 
of them he thinks can be helped 
where they are. The remainder are 
expected to work out their own 
problems. 


But it is the studied judgment of | 
Mr. Hopkins that the cost of meet- | 
ing this farm population problem is | 


going to be about $1,650,000,000. 
That includes nothing for the 
stranded communities. 

It shows the size of the problem 
that Dr. Tugwell is tackling. He is 
getting plans already made for more 
than two hundred new farm com- 
Surveys prior to purchase 
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[President Maps 
Course of Major 
Projects 





have been made on more than 17,- 
000,000 acres of land with 10,000,000 
more acres being appraised. 

Large scale “Third Economy” 
planning is involved in this first of 
the new programs to get under way. 

But that isn’t all of the land prob- 
lem to be dealt with under the new 
works program. 


SOIL EROSION PROBLEM 

Morris L. Cooke, chairman of the 
Mississippi Valley Committee, chair- 
man of the Water Section of the Na- 
tional Resources Board, and new 
head of the Rural Electrification 
Division of the Works program, is 
calling attention to the magnitude 
of the soil erosion problem, now to 
be tackled. Mr. Cooke is a consult- 
ing engineer of note. 

“If we are to win out against the 
accelerated progression of this 
growth of soil erosion we have prob- 
ably fewer than 20 years in which to 
develop the techniques, to recruit 
the fighting personnel and, most 
difficult of all, to change the atti- 
tudes of millions of people who hold 
that ownership of land carries with 
it the right to mistreat and even de- 
stroy their land, regardless of the 
effect on the total national estate.” 

Recent dust storms have called 
attention to this problem. Dr. Tug- 
well and the soil erosion service of 
the Department of Agriculture now 
are to see what they can do about it 
with work-relief money. 


MACHINERY NOT ALL SET UP 

Mr. Roosevelt still needs to issue 
many Executive Orders before the 
whole intricate machinery can begin 
to turn effectively. 

Those orders are being drawn with 
special care, because of the possi- 
bility that legal questions might be 
raised. The present is the legal 
phase which will bulwark the pro- 
gram. 

But the story is going the rounds 
that the President really is not de- 
sirous of moving too rapidly. July 
1 is set as the date when the pro- 


gram actually may get going. Then 
money would flow out, and jobs 
would be created on an ascending 
scale into the Winter months, to 


drop off again next Spring as pri- 
vate industrial employment picks 
up under its normal cycle. 
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Let us clean-up...grease-up...and oil-up for you. Get 
our special springtime clean-up service at small cost. 





T’S been a hard winter. Hard on you...but harder ff 

on your car! Frankly, isn’t the old bus looking and 

acting a bit weary? Luckily you can easily remedy this 
condition . . . quickly and at little cost. 


WHAT WE DO FOR YOU 


7 Special Springtime Services 


Drive into the nearest Cities Service station or 
dealer. There you will find experts with special train- 
ing to bring your winter-weary car back to normal. 
They know what to do—and how to do it. Among 
other things, they'll quickly and efficiently clean off 
winter’s traces . . . grease-up those squealing springs 
and lubricate the entire chassis ... drain, flush and 
refill your radiator...inflate your tires...check your 
battery. From top to bottom, from headlight to tail- 
light, they’ll put your car in tip-top condition. 


And they'll fill your tank with full-firing KOOL- 
MOTOR. All costs are reasonable, come in soon! 


Radio Concerts—Fridays at 8:00 p. m. E. S. T., 
over WEAF and thirty-five N. B. C. stations. 


DO IT TODAY 








1 Drain, flush and refill your crank- 
case. 

2 Drain and refill your transmis- 
sion and differential. 

3 Lubricate entire chassis, 

4 Check your battery. f 








5 Check your tires. 
6 Flush, drain, refill your radiator. 
7 Fill your tank with Koolmotor. 

















CITIES SERVICE OILS 




















PURE PAPER FOR CHESTERFIELDS 





Slitting and winding 
wide rolls of cigarette 
paper into reels. 


They use 300 gallons of 
fresh water a minute to purify 
the clean flax linen pulp that 
Chesterfield paper is made of 
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mill where Chesterfield 
paper is made. 






Over and 


over AgdIN they boil 
and wash the pure flax linen shreds 
before they are rolled out into thin 
crisp paper and cut into rolls for 
Chesterfield cigarettes. 

Every step in the manufacture and 
everything about the big modern 
factory where Chesterfield paper is 
made is spotless and clean. 

Before the paper is shipped to this 
country it is tested for three things — 


Purity 
Right burning quality 
No taste or odor 


There is no better paper made than that 
used on Chesterfield—another thing that 


makes it a milder, better-tasting cigarette. 


©1935, Liccerr & Myzas‘Tosacco Cay 
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House of Representatives 


Banking Bill Debated; Speedier 
Legislation Urged By Leaders 


( ‘ONGRESS leaders are warning iheir respective. 


houses to speed up business to avoid the 
Summer doldrum in Washington. 

In the House, Speaker Byrns (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, says that body will cooperate with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in expediting the Administration 
“must” program. 

Mr. Byrns thinks that by the middle of June the 
House should pass legislation for extension of the 
NRA and regulation of public utility holding 
companies, the omnibus banking bill now before 
the House, and the program for transportation 
control. 

The House devoted the week to general debate 
on the Administration banking bill, which comes 
up for amendments and final action this week. 
There was sparse attendance on the floor and in 
the galleries. 


THE BANKING BILL 

Monday—The banking bill, long held up in 
committee hearings, was taken up by the House 
for an all-week discussion. 

The House tabled resolutions oy Representative 
Treadway (Rep.), of Massachusetts, that would 
have required from the Secretaries of State, Agri- 
culture, and Commerce lists of foreign and do- 
mestic articles whose names are on file for 
changes in tariff rates under rcciprocal trade 
agreements now under negotiation between the 
United States and foreign countries. 

Speaker Byrns appointed seven Representa- 
tives—with Revresentative Cochran (Dem.), of 
St. Louis, Mo., as chairman—as a special House 
committee to investigate the American Retail 





—Wide World 


HOUSE COMMITTEE VISITS 
Members of the Committee on Military Affairs 
pay a call at Bennett Field, N. Y. Chairman 
McSwain is shaking hands with New York 

City aviation officials. 





Federation, an organization of mercantile es- 
tablishments which recently designated a former 
Army officer to represent its interests at Wash- 
ington. 

Both houses adopted a conference report on a 
measure dealing with traffic violations in Wash- 
ington, D. C. It designated the Traffic Bureau 
head as an agent of non-residents for service 
of legal process in actions growing out of acci- 
dents in Washington. The bill went to the 
President. 


NEW FEDERAL OFFICE 

Tuesday—There was more speech-making on 
the banking bill. The House adopted a con- 
ference report on the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill, which among other things cre- 
ated the new office of Undersecretary of the In- 
terior. There is a similar office in several other 
departments. 


The Committee on Merchant Marine at a hear- 
ing was urged to restrict salaries of ship lines 
receiving Government aid. 

While the Senate has sent back to committee 
the Bankhead bill for a billion dollars’ aid to 
tenant farmers, share croppers, and others, Rep- 
resentative Amlie (Prog.), of Elkhorn, Wis., 
introduced a joint resolution for Congres- 
sional investigation of conditions among share 
croppers, tenant farmers, and farm laborers. 

Wednesday—Representative Steagall (Dem.), 
of Ozark, Ala., Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, told the House one 
of the most far-reaching provisions of the bank- 
ing bill is that which liberalizes the discount fa- 
cilities and lending powers of the Federal Re- 
serve banks. 

Under the bill the Federal Reserve Board may 
define anew what paper is eligible for this pur- 
pose and it has broad authority to authorize 
Federal Reserve banks to make advances to 
member banks on their notes secured by any 
sound assets. 

Mr. Steagall declared that if this bill had 
been law, with the insurance of bank deposits, it 
would have prevented the closing of thousands 
of solvent banks that closed in the years prior 
to 1933. 

Representative McSwain (Dem.), of Green- 
ville, S. C., Chairman of the House Com- 
on the banking bill continued. The appropria- 
bill for the Department of Agriculture and the 
Farm Credit Administration (H. R. 6817) was sent 
to conference. 

Thursday—Friday—Saturday—General debate 

» the banking bill continued 

















Vice President Garner * 


EMINISCENT was the Senate 

scene the past week of the 
“Fiery Epoch,” when Calhoun, 
Toombs, Rhett and Davis made 
sparks fly clashing with Webster, 
Clay, Sumner and Seward on 
“State rights” and the “irrepres- 
sible conflict.” 

Stirring old arguments heard 
in ante-bellum and _ reconstruc- 
tion days were heard again, amid 
much mere wind-milling against 
time, as a determined Southern 
bloc filibustered six and a half 
days and thwarted consideration 
of the Wagner-Costigan Federal 
anti-lynching bill. 

SENATOR WAGNER (Dem.), of 
New York: The crime of lynching, 


“which puffishés without trial and 


without conviction, is * * * the most 
fundamental of all attacks upon 
our Government and our ideals of 
life. * * * Of the 28 victims of lynch- 
ings during 1933, 15 were charged 
with only minor offenses. Of the 16 
names upon the roll of infamy last 
year only 10 were even accused, 
much less proven guilty, of major 
crimes. Five were tortured for such 
trivial departure from good taste as 
writing an insulting note, using op- 
probrious language, fist fighting, 
talking disrespectfully, and stealing. 

The plea has been made that 
lynching can be ended by State ac- 
tion alone; but the plea crumbles 
under the weight of the fact that it 
must carry. There have been 5,071 
lynchings in the United States since 
1882, and 280 since 1922. Since the 
turn of the century only eight- 
tenths of 1 per cent of these crimes 
have been followed by prosecution, 
and in only 12 instances have con- 
victions resulted. 

This bill does not invade State 
rights. It interferes only with mob 
rule. 

SENATOR CONNALLY (Dem.), of 
Texas: The bill * * * constitutes a 
wholly new departure from all our 
preconceived conceptions as to the 
responsibility of the States within 
their own proper sphere, and of the 
Federal Government. * * * Now and 


Senator Lewis 


. 














then it is a good thing for Senators 
to go back to the Constitution, read 
it, meditate upon it, and contem- 
plate the possibilities and the lim- 
itations and the restrictions. 

SENATOR LOGAN (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky: It appears to me that when 
a Senator is for a bill he can al- 
ways find something in the Consti- 
tution which will justify its enact- 
ment, and therefore he concludes it 
is constitutional. But if he is against 
the bill, he can always find some- 
thing in the Constitution which he 
believes renders it unconstitutional, 
and therefore he is against the bill. 

SENATOR CONNALLY: The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky makes a very 
sweeping charge. * * * I am opposed 
to the whole bill. I am opposed to 
taking it up. 

SENATOR GLASS (Dem.), of Vir- 
giina: I know my State has a very 
severe statute against lynching. 

SENATOR CONNALLY: And a 
number of other states have. 

SENATOR BARBOUR (Rep.), of 
New Jersey: Lynching * * * is an 
anarchistic assault orm sovereignty 
and represents a temporary over- 
throw of the State government. 
President Wilson characterized 
lynching as vitally affecting the 
“honor of the Nation and the very 
character and integrity of our in- 
stitutions.” Under these circum- 
stances, I believe the Federal gov- 
ernment has a right, indeed, a duty, 
to assure that the rights guaranteed 
under the Constitution shall be pre- 
served. 

I cannot bring myself to feel any 
sympathy in this instance for those 
who rest their opposition to the 
anti-lynching bill on the question of 
State rights. I believe that it is 
demonstrable that those States in 
which this issue is more frequently 
raised are the same States which are 
leaning most heavily on the Federal 
Government for financial assistance 
in meeting the ravages of the de- 
pression in their cases, 

It seems to me that if these States 
are willing that the Federal Govern- 
ment should assume by far the 
greatest responsibility in taking care 


Representative Gassaway 


| The Anti-lynching Bill: Oratorical F ireworks in Senate 


of their unfortunate, they should 
not be too insistent on deny- 
ing the constitutional rights of court 
trial and ordered justice to their 
own citizens. 

SENATOR BAILEY (Dem.), of 
North Carolina: The pending bill 
gives notification to the United 
States that there are those who in- 
tend to destroy the States and de- 
stroy local self-government. * * * 
Coercion is the most dangerous 
thing in all the life of the country. 
* * * Is it possible that we have 
reached the hour in America when 
it is proposed to ride us with whip 
and spur? 

SENATOR CAPPER (Rep.), of 
Kansas: Everyone knows that this 
blot on our civilization, lynch law, 
is far too \prevalént in the North as 
well as in the. South, and neither 
its victims nor its executioners are 
confined to any one race. * * * 

It is a shame and a humiliation 
and a disgrace to the name of 
America among the nations of the 
world; it holds us up to scorn, it 
sets at naught our protestations 
about democracy, justice, equality 
before the law. It cannot be toler- 
ated for long if our Republic is to 
endure, 

SENATOR BANKHEAD (Dem.), of 
Alabama: I know I am a better 
friend of the colored man than are 
* * * Senators who are insistent 
upon projecting this bill upon the 
statute books, thereby stirring up ill 
will, strife, and hatred among the 
races. 

SENATOR McCARRAN (Dem.), of 
Nevadat The only time I have heard 
the question of race raised has been 
when it was raised by the learned 
Senators from the South. 

SENATOR SMITH (Dem.), of 
South Carolina: The Senator has 
reached the point where he is 
willing to burn down the house to 
get rid of a rat. * * * We, as sover- 
eign States, will settle our social 
questions for ourselves. * * * When 
shall you and I again * * * dare to 
raise our voices in behalf of the na- 
tional Democratic party when it has 
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VARIETY IS THE MODE IN CONGRESSIONAL ATTIRE 


Ij it takes nine tailors to make a man, how many does it take to adorn those who are active on Capitol Hill? 
dressed uniformly in sombre, formal clothes. But now—one may find every sort of apporel from the pure conventional to the bizarre. 











Representative Snell 


Once upon a time, Members of Congress 





whelming so-called “Democratic Ad- 
ministration?” * * * 

I, for one, here today declare that 
if this proposal, involving the de- 
struction of State rights and the 
usurpation of local self-government, 
becomes a part and parcel of Demo- 
cratic doctrine, I shall pay no fur- 
ther allegiance to such a party. * * * 

I want to state to the Senator from 
Nevada that the thing which did 
more to precipitate the Civil War 
than anything else was just such 
unwarranted interference with our 
affairs as is now proposed. 

SENATOR McCARRAN: Iam not 
going to fight the Civil War all over 
again. 

SENATOR SMITH: The Senator 
may have to do so, if he and his col- 
leagues keep on with such measures 
as this. 

SENATOR BORAH (Rep.), of 
Idaho: It is my belief that this 
type of bill would not prevent lynch- 
ing. The class of crimes to which 
lynching belongs can only be pre- 
vented by the education of the peo- 
ple, by building up public opinion 
against it. 

SENATOR NEELY (Dem.), of 
West Virginia: During the last 
eight days everything in the uni- 
verse excepting the United States 
Senate has been in constant and 
persistent progression. * * * During 
these last eight days, how far has 
the United States Senate traveled, 
what service has it rendered the 
nation, what blessings has it be- 
stowed upon the American people? 

Let no one lay on his soul the flat- 
tering unction that the country has 
approved of his action in filibuster- 
ing against the anti-lynching bill. 
The press of the East and the West, 
the North and the South, has almost 
unanimously condemned the Sen- 
ate filibuster. * * * 

In terrifying this body into silence 
on this subject with your specious 
argumentation you have, in defiance 
of Woodrow Wilson—one of the 
greatest men who has walked this 
earth since the morning stars sang 
together—made the Constitution of 
the United States a skeleton of fear. 





Capitol Hill---Its_ More or Less Serious Side 


HE Constitution offers an in- 

spiring theme for Senators to 
talk about. It suggests many 
ramifications to be pursued elo- 
quently and at length—and a 
constitutional discussion may be 
likely to be especially slow in the 
uptake, not to say circumlocu- 
tory, if killing as much time as 
possible in a filibuster is one of 
the purposes in view along with 
that of expounding the immortal 
palladium of our rights and lib- 
erties: 

SENATOR CLARK (Dem.) of Mis- 
souri: So far as I am concerned, I 
am quite content to let the ex- 
change of compliments and other 
personalities between the Senator 
from Texas and myself now pass, if 
the Senator will proceed to the dis- 
cussion of the constitutional ques- 
tion which he has been threaten- 
ening for so long. 

SENATOR CONNALLY (Dem.) of 
Texas: I shall be very glad to pro- 
ceed, and I should have long since 
proceeded, except for the necessity, 
in view of the inquiries of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, of vindicating 


the right of every Senator on this 
floor to discuss the Constitution and 
the decisions of the courts. * * * 

Whenever the time comes that 
the representatives of the people on 
this floor or the floor of the House 
of Representatives ‘are not privi- 
leged to discuss at length, if need 
be, the Constitution of the United 
States, then indeed will this Re- 
public be in peril. 

SENATOR GLASS (Dem.) of Vir- 
ginia: Mr. President, is the Sena- 
tor from Texas talking about the 
same Constitution that Benton and 
Webster and Clay and Calhoun dis- 
cussed? 

SENATOR CONNALLY: The Sena- 
tor from Texas does not recognize 
two constitutions. He is talking 
about one. I do not know what the 
Senator from Virginia adverts to. 
* * * IT am sure he has no objec- 
tion to the Constitution, as it ap- 
plies to any pending measure, being 
discussed on this floor. 

SENATOR GLASS: Not in the 
least. I just wanted to know what 
Constitution the Senator was dis- 
cussing. 


SENATOR CONNALLY: I am glad 
to enlighten the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. * * * I shall be very glad to 
intercede with the Superintendent 
of Documents to obtain for him a 
copy of the Constitution. 

SENATOR LONG (Dem.) of Louis- 
iana: Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
Senator from Louisiana will state it. 

SENATOR LONG: Ought not these 
irrelevant matters be left out of the 
discussion? Senators will be talk- 
ing about the Mother Goose Almanac 
before we get through. 

SENATOR CONNALLY: The Sena- 
tor says “these irrelevant mat- 
ters.” “These” is a very inclusive 
term. I am wondering if the Sena- 
tor included what has just trans- 
pired. The Senator from Texas is 
not going to discuss the Mother 
Goose Almanac. He will leave that 
to the Senator from Louisiana, if he 
desires, or to other Senators who 
may be more interested in Mother 
Goose than in the Constitution of 
the United States; and speaking of 
Mother Goose, she has been one of 
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the most prolific breeders in all 
the history of the world. 
Now, Mr. President, I desire to 


discuss the 14th amendment * * * 
x *rk 
[* ITS outreachings for talent, 
the Brain Trust has even 
hauled in all the expositors of 
one of the most esoteric of the 
sciences, according to the mem- 
ber trom the Sixth Minnesota 
District: 

Mr. KNUTSON (Rep.) of St. Cloud, 
Minn.: Mr. Speaker, I recall very 
well when I first came to Washing- 
ton each side of Pennsylvania ave- 
nue was filled with crystal gazers, 
but there are no more crystal gazers 
down there now. They have all been 
taken over by the New Deal. * * * 
When I first came here we only had 
one Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior. Now there are two, and you 
want to create a third one. * * * 
He is a superfluity. I can assure 
you there are no more crystal gazers 
available for this position if you 
create it, because you now have 
them all on the Government pay 
roll. 
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United States Senate 


Filibuster On Lynching Bill Ends; 
Bonus Battle Resumed 


(HE decade-old battle over the bonus is on 


again in the Senate. 
The Harrison compromise, approved by the 


Senate Committee on Finance, to pay cash to 


veterans who demand it but bonds to those who 
await the maturity of the adjusted service cer- 


| tificates, was up in the Senate Thursday and 


Friday. Faced by many amendments, it may 
reach action this week. 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, told the Senate 
he was as sure the President would sign his com- 
promise bill as he was certain of the veto of the 
House measure. 

Sitting in the rear of the Senate chamber while 
the amendments were being proposed were the 


| House sponsors of the Patman and Vinson bills. 


The Senate left the bill in the air, with Vin- 
son bill and Patman bill proposals offered as 
amendments to the Harrison compromise. Earlier 
in the week, the Senate shelved the anti-lynching 
bill, after a seven-day filibuster, and passed nu- 


| merous minor measures. 


ANTI-LYNCHING BILL 
Monday.—Notwithstanding warning of Ma- 
jority Leader Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, that 
Congress might be in session in July unless the 
legislative program is speeded up, Southern Sen- 
ators continued the filibuster against the anti- 
lynching bill. Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, 


introduced a bill to abolish the NRA. The Com- 
mittee on Labor approved the Wagner Labor Dis- 
putes Bill. 

Tuesday.—The anti-lynching bill filibuster on. 
The Finance Committee by a vote of 16 to 3 ap- 
proved a joint resolution to extend the NRA until 








—Wide World 
A REPRIEVE FOR NIRA 
It’s the Blue Eagle that brings Senator Cou- 
zens (left) and Senator Harrison to the White 
House for a talk with the President. They and 
other members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee hope to extend the bird’s life for 
another 10 months at least. 











April 1, 1936. It exempts from codes trades en- 
gaged wholly in intrastate commerce, and pro- 
vides that no price-fixing be permitted in any 
code except those dealing with mineral resources. 


END OF FILIBUSTER 

Wednesday.—The seven-day filibuster against 
the Wagner-Costigan anti-lynching bill was 
broken, with the bill still on the calendar, how- 
ever, subject to call. 

The Harrison soldier bonus compromise bill was 
amended in the Finance Committee and reported 
to the House. 

The Senate passed and sent to the House a 
number of bills. One would reimburse Califor- 
nia for $6,462,145 the State spent to aid the 
Federal Government during the Civil War. An- 
other would pay Baltimore $171,034 for its ex- 
penses in building defenses in the same war. 

Thursday—The bonus bill consideration began 


| in the Senate, with speeches by Senator Harri- 


son and others. 

The NRA extension bill (S. J. Res. 113) was re- 
ported to the Senate. It may be considered as 
soon as the Senate disposes of the bonus bill. 

A resolution to investigate the beet sugar in- 


dustry was introduced by Senator Murray 
(Dem.), of Montana, without action. 
BILL FOR LABOR BOARD 

From the Committee on Labor, Chairman 


Walsh (Dem.), of Massachuetts, reported a bill 
to create a National Labor Relations Board. It 
is opposed by representatives of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and ovhers. 

President Roosevelt in a message suggested 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of State to 
adjust and settle personal injury and death 
claims against the United States arising in coun- 
tries in which the United States exercises extra- 
territoriality. 

Friday—The Senate defeated « Gore amend- 
ment to the bonus bill to revise the war debts to 
get the money to pay the bonus. 

Senator McAdoo (Dem.) of California revealed 
that in the scaling down of world war debts by 
the War Refunding Commission some years ago, 
collateral securities of a debtor nation, later 
named as Great Britain, had been surrendered. 

The Committee on Agriculture approved the 
Frazier-Lemke farm re-financing bill. 

Nearing a vote on substitution of the Vinson- 
American Legion bonus bill as a substitute for 


| the Harrison bonus compromise, the Senate ad- 
journed to Monday. 


Frep A. Emery. 
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NRA at Crisis: Supreme Court and Senate 


Ponder Fate of the Blue nage =a 





Validity 
Appe 


i= 4 
Pending 
THE SHADOW of fate hangs over 
the Blue Eagle. 

While Solicitor General Stanley 
Reed and NRA Counsel Donald R. 
Richoerg were marshaling before 
the Supreme Court last week the ul- 
timate arguments on which the 
Government rests its case for au- 
thority to enforce codes and pre- 
scribe labor conditions, the Senate 
had before it a committee report 
which, if enacted into law, would 
leave only a vestige of NRA’s former 
self. 

The case argued before the high 
tribunal was the first to be heard by 
the Court in which there is raised 
directly the central issue of the con- 
Stitutionality of the codes. It arose 
on an appeal from a Cecision under 
which the Schechter Poultry Co., of 
New York, confessedly a violator of 
the wage and hour provisions of the 
poultry code, was heid not guilty on 
these counts, on the ground that 
these provisions of the code are un- 
constitutional. 

On the outcome of the case hangs 
the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate hours. wages, and 
labor relations in industries which 
only indirectly affect interstate 
commerce. Such industries, by and 
large, include all manufacturing ac- 
tivities. 

INDUSTRY’S STAND 

Manufacturers contend that, even 
though their raw material comes 
from outside the State and even 
though the finished product is 
shipped to other States or abroad, 
the actual fabrication is purely an 
intrastate manner, hence beyond 
the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to control. Lower court de- 
cisions upheld this contention. 

The Government’s task was to 
show that the conditions of manu- 
facture have a substantial effect on 
interstat. commerce. ts counsel 
leaned heavily on the words of Chief 
Justice Hughes, expressed in a de- 
cision in an earlier case: ‘ 

“When industry is grievously hurt, 
when producing concerns fail, when 
unemployment mounts and com- 
munities dependent upon profitable 
production are prostrated, the wells 
of commerce go dry.” 


Such a condition existed, Mr. 


of Recovery 
Restriction of Codes Asked in 


Act at Stake in 


Resolution 


| 


Richberg contended, when the NRA 
was established. “The situation,” he 
said, “was one calling for drastic 
remedies, with the economic ma- 
chine broken down, thousands need- 
ing relief and unable to get work 
while States and municipalities were 
unable longer to feed them. Wage- 
cutting had gone to such an extent 
that, under cut-throat competition, 
they were unable to maintain wages. 
“If Congress is powerless to stop 
the vicious circle of wage cutting, 
then it is impotent indeed.” 
Another angle of the case was 
brought out by questioning of the 
Court, namely, whether the Recov- 
ery Act laid down sufficiently defi- 
nite standards for the President in 
the making of codes. Ii was on this 
issue that the oil control section of 
the Act was declared unconstitu- 
tional, although a new law has since 
attemr‘ed to repair the defect. 


FATE OF NRA INVOLVED 


On the 
case is 


outcome of the Schechter 
expected to rest in large 


measu.e the final form of the new 
NRA low 
In the meantime, however, a Sen- 


ate committee last week reported a 
joint resolution which, its sponsors 
said, would obviate twe types of crit- 
icism, These are the objection to 
fostering of munopoly and the sup- 
pression of the small business man. 

To meet the first objection, no 
price fixing is to be permitted under 
the codes except those for industries 
engaged in the production of min- 
erals. This is intended as notice 
that no combinations in restraint of 
trade wll be countenanced. 

That the small busincss man may 
be left unmolested, the resolution 
proposes that no codes may be im- 
posed on businesses and concerns 
which are wholly intrastate. This 
clause ignores the effect of the busi- 
ness on interstate commerce. Even 
if it affects such commerce, but is 
wholly within a State, no code may 
be imposed. 


SHORTER EXTENSION 

Finally, the NRA would be ex- 
tended for only 10'2 months after 
next June 16, the expiration date be- 
ing set for April 1, 1936 

While going’far to meet the views 





of Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
who announced he would advise all 
his constituents to ignore codes if 
their enterprises were intrastate, 
this proposed law encountered se- 
vere opposition in other quarters. 
In the first place, the report was 
made in complete opposition to the 
wishes of the President, who insists 
on a two-year period of renewal. 
Speaker Byrns declared that, on 
the basis of mail received from bus- 
iness men, a distinct change in sen- 
timent toward NRA kad occurred. 
Extension was favored, he said, 
though with some modifications. 


LABOR’S OPPOSITION 

The most violent opposition, how- 
ever, to the Senate committee's res- 
olution came from organized labor. 

Said the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor, in a 
letter to the President: 

“We interpret such action as an 
abandonment of the Administra- 
tion’s national recovery program. 
The resolution, if adopted, will take 
the heart out of the NRA Act. It is 
a complete retreat and surrender to 
reactionary forces. 

“It will deprive 75 per cent of 
working people of the benefits of 
section 7(a), child labor prohibi- 
tion, minimum rates of pay, and 
maximum hours of employment.” 

Although the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce was in session 
when this resolution was reported, it 
took no official notice oz it. Adopted, 
however, was a resolution favoring a 
renewed NRA on a voluntary basis 
but without the collective bargain- 
ing clause. 





Freeing Elms of Pest 
a epe . =| 
By Sacrificing Trees 


Focal Centers of Dutch Disease 
Are Eliminated 


Victory has been won in the first 

phase of the campaign to save 
the elm trees of America from the 
ravages of the Dutch elm disease. 

Last week the Department of 
Agriculture announced that the last 
of the 7,746 trees known to have 
been infected have been destroyed. 
For the first time since the disease 
was first discovered in New Jersey, 
several years ago, there are no 
known focal points from which in- 
fection may spread to other parts 
of the country. 

The Department warned, however, 





How Can I—a Business Man— 
Really Learn Law at Home? 


OU are not alone in asking that question. 
Practically every man has seen where 
knowledge of law would have helped his 


. The entire ratte re of business is held 





succes 
together by contracts and legal relations—and 
the man who knows law has a distinct advan- 
tage—for himself and his firm 
Agai intless Occasions arise outside of 
the office anand leases, life insurance, inheri 
tance questions, domestic affairs, taxes and 
f yn each « 
stand to lose unless you know 







of law. 

ain, the study of law, legal training, gives 
you what the business world prizes highly and 
rewards liberally—a keen analytical mind, the 








ability to judge shrewdly and to act quickly 
and with confidence. 

But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or whether you intend to pre- 
pare for a bar examination, the same problem 


confronts you. How ou acquire that 
knowledge? 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 
necessary years ina law — But there is one 
road open to you—home si stud) y—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders of all 
time have traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, 
n Marshall, Coolidge—who mas- 
important subject in hours that 
se would have been wasted. 


can jy 





otherwi 
It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 


hope to 4 it? Will it be worth 


Vill it hold your in- 


you reasonably 
your time and money? 
ll you fin Ay it drudgery? 


And— 





terest, or W 
most important of all—will you really bene- 
fit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 
—in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction— 

And these parag are writtemwith just 







swer your ques- 
training 1s cone 
to lacts. 


that purpose 
tions so far as LaSalle |: 
cerned. Let’s get right down 


80,000 Others! 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-four years 
—more than 80,000 individuals, from all walks 
and stations in life—from every section of our 
country and from many foreign countries. 
Some of these are now successfu 

lawyers and judges—others are 
executives, owners of 
business, presidents 
and general managers 
of corporations, de- 
partment managers, 















These books cre FREE— 
ask for them 


etc. Their names and addresses are readily 
available for your direct investigation. 
Second: Out of this twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 
worked out, and perfec ‘ted, the material and 
methods of teaching law by home study. We 
hav e had to meet, and solve, every possible 
pr pe eae what ) ir situation, your 
han di cap, your education ur needs and de- 
sires, etc.—we have already trained success- 
fully some man in similar circumstances. 


A Most Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since legal text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
outstanding law professors—leading teachers 
in our greatest resident law schools—and three 
lawyers. Five of these professors—including 
the editor-in-chief—have been Deans of their 
schools. One of the editors is now president of 
a great state university. Also, among the writers 
of the special lectures supplementing the texts 
are two U. S. Senators, a former attorney- 
general of the U. S., and a Supreme Court 
Justice of the State of New York. 

More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind diners at it was to be used 
for b home study. They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
on trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and rel iable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. All the material 
was then organized and ed ted by the LaSalle 
staff to give it the tested LaSalle training values. 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 

How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Study Interesting 
and Practical 
Fourth: This training is personally applied to 
you under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
bar who give full time to LaSalle training. 


These men check your work, guide you, and 
instruct you at every step according to your 













Dept. 
Kindly 


Name 


for Leadership” and ‘ 
about your Law training—without obligation to me. 


own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with acti ial legal 
ee Thus you learn by actually handling 
egal problems, ‘analy zing cases, and making 
definite legal decisions—not by merely memo 
rizing rules. You will find it fascinating and 
practical—dealing with many of your own 
problems, 





Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 

= aSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
th high honors. We know we can equip you 

wich the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provided you can meet the other require 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 
— we would like yo yu to read a booklet called 

“Evidence.” Init hu ndreds o f business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advance- 
ment. Experience after experience that prove 
beyond question what you may expect. 

There is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


WE HAVE ANSWERED 
YOUR QUESTIONS— 
NOW ANSWER OURS 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the q uality 
of your determinations 


For legal training, fa 


with all its fascination 
and wal ues, is no magic wand fo or the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the voy, and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. No other should consider law training 
—or even write us fo wr further information, 

Sut if you ARF that man, Jet us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your head 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 

If you do not have the initiative to mail the 
coupon now, you may well say good-bye to 
your ambitions to study Law. For certainly no 
clearer way was ever shown you—no program 
of study was ever made more practical for you. 
This is the opportunity you have been waiting 
for. Fill out and mail the coupon today—for 
the information that can open up to you the 
success of which you have dreamed, 

No cost or obli penene to your request. So 
why not?—NOW 


LaSaute Extenston UNIVERSITY 
5348-L, 


send me free copies of your two booklets, ‘ 


Chicago 
‘Law Training 


‘Evidence,” together with full information 
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LaSalle Extension University 


1908-1933——-Twenty-five years of service to over 800,000 members 
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Iwo “Million Patents: 


Officials Cc elebr: ate 


Commissioner Coe Presents 


2,000.,000th to Inventor 


PATENT Number 
sued last week by 
Office. 
To celebrate the event a special 
ceremony was held, at which Com- 
missioner of Patents Conway P. Coe 


2,000,000 was is- 
the Patent 


made a personal presentation of the 
patent to the inventor to whom it 
was awarded—Joseph V. Ledwinka, 


of Philadelphia. 

Before the beginning of the cur- 
rent series of numbers for patents, 
that is, between 1791 and 1836, a 
total of 9,957 patents were issued. 
From 1836 up to 1911, 1,000,000 pat- 
ents were issued 

There was a time when it was 
necessary for inventors to submit 
models of their inventions when 
they made application’ for patents. 
But the day when the Patent Office 
was cluttered with miniatures of in- 
ventions is gone and now it is neces- 
sary only to submit the designs and 
specifications for the invention. 

The Patent Office is one place 
where the individual still reigns su- 


preme. A patent can be issued to 
one or several individuals, but not 
to a corporation. 

that more diseased elms may be 


found this Summer. Some of the 
diseased trees may not have de- 
veloped the chronic symptoms of 
infection when the hurried survey 
was made last Summer, and, also, 
the condition of many trees infected 
in 1934 will not become apparent 
until this Spring. 

All weakened or dead elms in the 
infected region—5,000 square miles 
in New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut, centering around New York 
City—are potential sources of the 
disease and are possible breeding 
places for elm bark beetles, now 
known to be carriers of the fungus 
that causes the infection 

More than 300,000 of these value- 
less trees have been removed and 
about the same number have been 
marked for removal. 














Showing Half-Ton International 
Model C-1, 125-inch wheelbase, 
with roomy panel body. Model 
Cl also available in 113-inch 
wheelbase, with panel, pick-up, 





canopy-top and station-wagon 
bodies. sis prices 

$400 ~<m 

fob. factory 


can be of these new 
on your job. Their unfaili 


truck performance. 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 








yas eyes will tell you how justly proud you 


service will give you a new idea of dependable 
And every mile they run 
and every load they haul will be a 
to you in lower figures on your cost sheets, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 










ECONOMY 


in every mile 













performance. And the more you talk to single 
owners or fleet owners, the more impressed you 
will be with the low-cost hauling these trucks 
deliver. Wide range of sizes ... bodies to meet 
every requirement. These trucks are on dis- 
play at all International branches and dealers, 
Any model will be demonstrated at your con- 
venience. 


International Trucks 
ng day-in and day-out 


revelation 


The more minutely you examine their ad- 
vanced design and construction the easier you 
will understand their outstanding stamina and 


For heavier work there is the 
1%-t0n,6-cylinder Model C-30 
chassis priced at $808 f.o.b. 
factory; and the 1%-ton, 
4-cylinder Model C-20 chassis 
at $575 f.0.b. factory—both 
in 133-in. wheelbase. Also 
available in 157-in. wheelbase. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated ) Chicago, Illinois 














OUT OF EVERY 
4 NEW AUTOMOBILES 


DELIVERED THIS YEAR, 
3 WILL HAVE SAFETY 


GLASS 








f Whether they ride in their own family cars, or in 
buses, trains, street cars or airplanes, passengers 
are usually surrounded by glass, an ever-present 
hazard in case of accident. That is why the increas- 
ing demand for Safety Glass is so gratifying. It 
materially reduces the danger of cuts from flying 
glass. Anything that can be done to encourage its 
even more extensive use in all forms of transporta- 


tion is surely in the interest of greater public safety. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
La SAFETY GLASS 
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RELIEF financing: How FERA determines 
amount State must contribute. 
* * « 
Additional funds for Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. 
* 


New breed of pioneers: From burned farms 
to fertile Alaskan valley. 
x* * * 


Plans for an American youth program. 
* * ” 


} OW does the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 

ministration determine just what proportion 
of the costs of relief in the various States shall 
be borne by the Federal Government? 

If the investigation of the relief machinery 
ordered after the Senate adopted the resolution 
of Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, can pro- 
vide an answer, there may be an end to the con- 
troversies which for months have waged between 
Administrator Hopkins and the Governors and 
Legislatures of several States. 

The information which the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations seeks has never before been 
made public. The reason may not be difficult to 
find. 


Computing Relief Quotas 


General Principles Used by FERA 
and How They Function 


MAY times in the past officials of the FERA 
i have asserted that there is no simple ans- 
wer to the question of exactly how much money 
a State or a city is able to contribute for relief 
and what proportion of its relief requirements 
should properly be supplied by the Government. 

Variations in the allotments granted by FERA 
are not the product of a fixed formula. That 
such a formula would be desirable, officials state, 
is an obvious fact. 

With a number of State relief administrations 





—Wide World 
TYPICAL HOME FOR FERA 
PILGRIMS 


Paradise for the poor farmer? This is a farm 

in the Matanuska Valley in Alaska, scene of 

the FERA colonization project where some 67 

Minnesota families are now en route. Pota- 

toes, beets, carrots, onions, lettuce, spinach 
and other crops thrive in this soil 











directly under control of the FERA and with 
others at loggerheads with Administrator Hop- 
kins’ demands, an analysis of the statement “we 
tell a State the amount we expect it to con- 
tribute” is in order. 

According to Assistant Administrator Corring- 
ton Gill, the variables which enter into this state- 
ment are legion. * However, the bulk of them 


\ Lxformnation Sanne | 
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Q.—What is meant by “the capitalistic sys- 
tem?” What nation’s have a “non-capitalistic 
system?” 

A.—An economic system founded upon the 
theory of production of goods for private profit. 
No nation save Soviet Russia has officially 
abandoned entirely this economic concept. 

* ~ + 

Q—Does residence confer citizenship upon 
people of a foreign parentage? 

A.—An alien must declare his intention to be- 
come a citizen; that is, take out his “first papers.” 
Then five years of continuous residence must fol- 
low before a certificate of citizenship may be 
granted. However, all children born on Amcri- 
can soil, regardless of parentage, have an inher- 
ent right to citizenship. Aliens who come here 
as children may elect citizenship at majority. 
Property rights for aliens differ in the various 
States. 
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Q—How may applicants for benefits under 
the forthcoming Social Insurance Act prove citi- 
zenship? 

A.—The Insurance Act has not as yet beer en- 
acted so no regulations are in force. However. in 
other Government departments, such as State 
and Labor, the rules require applicants without 
birth certificates to submit affidavits of Ameri- 
can citizens covering date and place of birth. 

of * cs 


Q. Are any Government loans available to 
churches? 

A. Information bureau of the RFC states that 
there is no governmental agency which makes 


loans to church corporations. 
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A PLACE FOR YOUTH—WORK AND SCHOOL, OR THE DOLE? 


What to do with the millions of young men and women, 16 to 25 years of age who are involuntarily idle—many of them never having worked—is a 


problem which Government faces. 


Commissioner of Education J. W. Studebaker proposes a vast program of scholarship grants and part time employ- 








ment to keep these people busy in school or on such projects as nursery teaching, book mending, research and recreational work. (See Col. 5.) 


probably can be included in four broad classifi- 
cations: 

First.—The need for relief varies from State to 
State and from community to community. In 
February, 1935, for example, percentages ranged 
from 10 per cent of the population of Vermont 
to 31 per cent of North Dakota. Obviously, states 
Mr. Gill, the burden of caring for one-third of 
the population of a State is an enormously 
greater strain on its financial resources than is 
the burden of caring for one-tenth of its people. 


ABILITY TO PAY 

Second: “Due weight must be given to the 
relative abilities of the political units to finance 
relief.” Mr. Gill points out that in some instances 
States and their political subdivisions already are 
in poor financial condition and are, therefore, 
unable to provide additional funds. 

Third: The FERA takes into account the rela- 
tive amounts spent by the political units for pub- 
lic welfare purposes other than direct relief. 
These activities frequently reduce the necessity 
for direct relief. 

Fourth: Mr. Gill believes that geographical 
variations in living standards and relief costs as 
well as weather and seasonal factors must be 
considered in arriving at any available and fair 
conclusion on the amounts of participation by 
the Federal Government in helping to meet the 
relief needs of.the various States. 

In short, FERA’s attitude in the past in making 
demands upon the States to appropriate money 
for relief has been almost exclusively influenced 
by the changing economic factors from month to 
month. As a result, it was necessary for the 
Federal Government to change its policy toward 
any particular State without being able to plan 
its exact participation a year in advance. 

Although the mathematical formula is still a 
long way off, FERA, after a series of recent joint 
conferences with State relief officials, has been 
able to determine just what amounts of relief 
moneys represent an equitable contribution from 
State coffers. 


CONTRIBUTIONS COMPUTED 


As a result of these conferences, Administra- 
tor Hopkins recently revealed that the various 
States and localities will provide $154,883,000 more 
for relief purposes during their respective fiscal 
years beginning in 1935 than they did in 1934. 

“This sizeable increase in the cooperative share 
that States and localities will pay,” Mr. Hopkins 
said, “is the result of individual agreements 
worked out between the FERA and the States. 

“The amounts have been arrived at by careful 
and full consideration of facts on the needs of 
each State and its ability to provide for its needy 
citizens. The amounts represent a meeting of 
State and Federal minds on the relief and fi- 
nancial situation of each State.” 


Trend of Relief Rolls 


Decline From Previous Months; 
Number Higher Than Last Year 


Meanwhile as the work-relief machinery be- 
gins to turn, the FERA reveals a drop in the 
total number of persons receiving relief from 
public funds. Relief rolls listed 20,440,000 in 
March, 1935, Administrator Hopkins stated, com- 
pared with 20,523,042 in February and 20,670,346 
in January, the winter’s peak month. 

“This decrease,” he said, “marked the second 
reversal of the usual winter monthly trend in re- 
lief. In the five previous years, the relief load 
increased month by month from late fall to an 
annual peak in March.” 

However, FERA’S statistics reveal there are 
7,000,000 more persons on relief rolls now than 
there were in March, 1934. 

What was a bright spot on the relief horizon 
last week for millions of needy unemployed was 
nothing short of a catastrophe for Illinois’ desti- 
tute. Administrator Hopkins, in pouring out 
his May allotments to the States, which 
amounted to about $140,000,000, stood pat in his 





demand that Illinois would not receive “another 
penny of relief funds” until the legislature had 
made satisfactory provisions for raising its 
share of the national relief load. Private chari- 
ties were taxed as public relief food depots shut 
down. 

Last week, Administrator Hopkins was confi- 
dent that the State’s citizens would not toler- 
ate for long its legislative body's delay in mak- 
ing available the necessary funds. 


Our Latest Pilgrims 


Off to Alaska—Not Gold But 
A Home on a Farm 


URNED, drought-blackened farms are slowly 
fading to distant memories as Uncle Sam’s 
new breed of pioneers line the rails of the Army 
transport “St. Mihiel” eagerly scanning the 
horizon. 


Sometime this week they are scheduled to 
complete the second lap of their trek of ap- 
proximately 3,500 miles by land and water, which 
began in the St. Paul (Minn.), railway terminal, 
and will end in the fertile wooded valley of Mata- 
nuska, Alaska, where the settlers will begin to 
clear the land for truck gardening and dairy- 
ing. 

Makers of history in the rural rehabilitation 
program which is being developed by the FERA 
under Col. Lawrence Westbrook, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator, these 20th Century pilgrims in the 
first lap of their journey passed over the same 
route taken by the daring Argonauts of ’49. 


OVER A FAMOUS TRAIL 


* As their “covered wagon”—a special flyer of 
21 cars, sped over the rails, these impoverished 
farmers and their families looked out on the fa- 
mous Overland Trail where during the gold rush 
days men and cattle perished. 

And as the snow-rimmed Donner Valley 
slipped by their eyes, stories were recalled of 
gold seekers who were embalmed in ice trying 
to make their way towards the Eldorado. 

But these were mere stories to the advance 
guard on their way towards Alaska. Snow, ice, 
burning sun and windstorms have played havoc 
with their farms. Having been subject to Na- 
ture’s whims for so long, they believe they have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose in their 
new venture. 


FETED IN CALIFORNIA 

As the train came to a stop in San Francisco, 
gaunt men and women, smiling children and 
their dogs alighted to be welcomed by a blaring 
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Underwood & Underwood 
SAFETY FOR RELIEF WORKERS 
The FERA is going in for quarry goggles, fiy- 
wheel guards and other such devices to protect 
its clients. W.O. Wheary, Federal Director of 
Safety, is looking over an unsanitary water 
dipper and a defective blow torch. 











municipal brass band. Most were eager to be 
off at once. But before the transport slipped 
slowly out of the Golden Gate they were dined 
and shown the sights of the city. Free picture 
shows, concerts, trips about town, toy parties for 
the children, and plenty of biscuits for their 
pets were showered on the ploneers. 

When the colonists, seiected from the relief 
rolls of Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin for 
their hardihood, knowledge of farming and pio- 
neer background, finally reach their destination, 
what will they find? 


HOMELAND WITH A FUTURE 


A wooded valley bounded on three sides by 
mountains, and on one side by a river’s vast level 
plain. The pioneers will experience long winters 
and short summers. Moisture-laden winds from 
the Pacific will sweep against the high moun- 
tains causing much rain and snow over the en- 
tire region. 

The region is free from tornadoes and severe 
electrical storms. The farm soils have a good 
lime content, higher in fact than the average in 
the humid portions of the United States. Good 
water is available in adequate supplies. 

Already woodmen sent by the Transient Serv- 
ice are felling trees and laying out the ground 
work for the homesteads. Both the transients 
and the settlers will live in tents duing the sum- 
mer while log houses are being built. The vil- 
lage of Palmer, which at present contains only 
a railroad station and a post office, will be the 
homesteaders’ community center. A school will 
be built to accommodate 400 children. A motion 
picture theater, cannery, creamery, stores and 
an interdenominational church will also be 
built. 


FORTY ACRES AND $3,000 

Each family will receive a 40-acre tract and 
a $3,000 “grubstake.” The houses will be fully 
equipped andg necessary farming tools will be 
furnished by the Government. The cost will be 
approximately $3,000 for each farm and the set- 
tler will have 30 years in which to repay the 
debt. 

However, the settlers will not have to pay any- 
thing for the next five years. At that time, Fed- 
eral officials hope to have the community well 
established and self-supporting. The “Great 
Adventure” has started for 287 pioneers. When 
the tramsport returns to San Francisco next 
week it will lower its gangplank and take on 
hundreds more from other areas ravaged by 
drought. 


Welfare High Lights 


State Plans for Work Relief; Pen- 
sions for Mothers; New Food Labels 


H'¢# LIGHTS in week’s welfare activities: 

To end direct relief in Indiana, Governor 
McNutt informs Administrator Hopkins State 
needs $8,500,000 a month from Government’s 
work-relief fund. 

Illinois’ Governor Horner lays plan before Ad- 
ministrator Ickes to employ 400,000 needy family 
heads with a $484,000,000 work program to end 
direct relief in State. 

Acting Secretary of Agriculture Tugwell orders 
grade labels on canned food falling below of- 
ficial standards. First foods included in, this 
amendment to the Food and Drugs Act: Canned 
peaches, pears, apricots, cherries, tomatoes and 
peas. 

Children’s Fund of Michigan started six years 
ago with gift of $10,000,000 from Senator Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, aided by another $2,000,000 
gift from him. 

Harvey C. Couch, utility corporation president, 
suggests pensions for mothers of large families 
in connection with Administration’s social se- 
curity program. 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, intro- 
duces amendment to social security bill includ- 
ing Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands on equality 
with States in Titles 1, 4, 5, 6. 


An Attack on the Problem 
Of Unemployed Youth 


New Plans for Schooling and 
Work for 2,000,000 Idle 


OGGED in the mire of inactivity, millions of 

America’s youth look with eager interest at 

the Government’s latest proposal to point the 
way out of their dilemma. 

Of the 22,000,000 young people, 16 to 25 years 
of age inclusive, in this country, it has been esti- 
mated that approximately 3,000,000 are out of 
school, unemployed and are living at home 

Colorless statistics? Not to the Government, 
recreational and educational leaders. Now more 
than ever before they are aware of the tragedy 
that stalks these victims of the depression. Im- 
mediate action, they believe, is necessary before 
the prolonged thwarting of youth’s natural de- 
sires and ambitions result either in a rebellious 
spirit or in a feeling of inferiority and despair 
from which some of them will never recover. 

Commissioner of Education John W. Stude- 
baker has already presented the plan to Secre- 
tary Ickes stating that it is available to be put 
in operation promptly if desired as a part of the 
work-relief program. 


NEW PLAN AND ITS PURPOSE 

What is the plan and what would it ac- 
complish? 

It calls for an adaptation of the present col- 
lege-student aid plan and the CCC program. It 
is expected to keep at least 2,000,000 unemployed 
young people engaged 42 hours a week. This 
might be 42 hours of work, education and recrea- 
tion combined, or it might be education alone. 

The program, according to Commissioner 
Studebaker, assumes that the problem of Ameri- 
can youth must, in the main, be solved in the 
communities in which the young people live. 
Furthermore, it is believed that the program 
should be one which offers opportunities for self- 
improvement in the interest of national wel- 
fare instead of a relief dole. 

Backbone of the program would be thousands 
of local guidance and adjustment centers. 
These would investigate needs and conditions, 
counsel with young people who apply for a 
place in the program, and approve for each young 
person a suitable plan requiring at least 42 hours 
per week in education, 1ecreation and part-time 
employment. 


SCHOOLING, PLAY AND WORK 

Offerings to youth: 

1.—A wide variety of educational opportunities 
in many types of institutions and organizations. 

2.—Recreation as varied and wholesome as 
possible. 

3.—Part-time employment as internes or help- 
ers with public and quasi-public officials; assist- 
ants in public schools, public libraries, hospitals, 
museums, charitable and correctional institu- 
tions; making surveys of needs and facilities in 
the field of youth; investigating possibilities of 
youth placement on farms; helpers in public 
health programs; the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the youth program, including clerical, 
manual, educational, and recreational jobs. 


LIMIT $20 A MONTH 

And in all cases the part-time employment 
would be integrated with the program so that the 
employment in itself becomes an essential part of 
the young person’s education. 

Finally, wages for work or scholarship grants 
would be determined for each youth by the 
amount needed for him to participate in the pro- 
gram recommended for him by the guidance cen- 
ter. However, the maximum amount to be paid 
to any individual would be $20 per month. 

In the old days of expanding frontiers and en- 
larging business activity, students made adjust- 
ments to life in spite of the shortcomings of edu- 
cation. Then the school felt satisfied with aca- 
demic achievements. 

Now, Uncle Sam, acting through his educational 
spokesmen, declares “organized education must 
squarely face the fact that it is a social institu- 
tion set up for the purpose of inducting the 
never-ending masses of young and relatively im- 
mature members of our society safely into some 
worth-while occupations and socially useful 
niches in life.” 
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SUBSISTENCE WAGES.—Scale of pay that 
President has indicated will be paid for work un- 
der Works-Relief Program. Lowey than prevail- 
ing wage in similar private industry, but higher 
than dole, and esiimated to give minimum living. 

* * € 

MANAGED CURRENCY.—Money whose value 
in relation to gold or silver is controlled or 
adjusted by Government. May ve done, for ex- 
ample, by means of stabilization fund which pro- 
vides sums for buying or selling currencies to 
control value. In contrast with currency on 
metallic standard. Latter has fixed value in term 
of metal into which it can be converted at fixed 
rate. e 

* * * 

MARGINAL INDUSTRY.—Weak business barely 
able to “hang on”. Adverse conditions would 
probably force it to close its doors. 

* co * 

RURAL RESETTLEMENT.—Under «Works-Re- 
lief Program, plan to move poor farmers from 
unproductive agricultural land to area where 
they will be able to obtain better living from the 
soil. 
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1 LONDON.—London decked itselt 

in its most replendent attire in 
preparation for the Silver Jubilee of 
George V. with nevertheless an un- 
der-cover air of anxiety. Latest ad- 
vices from Berlin indicate that the 
Reich is building 250-ton U-Boats, 
most-feared of all weapons by the 
insularly located British. Memories 
of World War blockades lingered 
about Downing Street and over the 
Houses of Parliament. 

This news on top of the Reich's 
boast of a powerful air fleet, and on 
the eve of Anglo-German naval con- 
versations, sent dominion premiers, 
who had come for the Jubilee, into 
conferences on empire defense with 
Ramsay MacDonald and his aides. 

And May 2, Premier MacDonald 
gave a public answer to Berlin on 
the new arming. He told the House 
of Commons that already the British 
Government has taken steps to 
speed up expansion of its air force, 
which was taken to mean going be- 
yond the program announced last 
November of 880 defense planes 
within the next five years as com- 
pared with present plans for 560. 

Said the peace-minded Premier: 

“We propose to put our power of 
defense into a state which will en- 
able our people to feel that they are 
protected.” 

Likewise the Premier stated that 
cooperation with Italy and France 
for continental peace would be con- 
tinued. 

zx ke * 


GOERING BOASTS.—On May 2, 


at Berlin, the resplendent Air , 


Minister, Herman Wilhelm Goering, 
announced that Germany's air force 


TIDE OF 
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Anxiety in Britain As Berlin Builds 
Submarines—German Defiance Met— 
Franco-Russian Defense Pact 


“will always be as strong as any 
outside combination.” Furthermore, 
said Hitler’s ranking aide, “Germany 
now has an aerial weapon so power- 
ful that whoever attacks us will 
have an exceedingly difficult time 
in the air. The ultimate size of 
the air fleet will be determined only 
by the size of the fleets of sur- 
rounding countries and in a man- 
ner which will enable Germany to 
withstand any attack by single or 
combined power.” 

Herr Goering also revealed of- 

ficially for the first time the date 
—October 1—when drafting will 
start for the new conscript army of 
the Reich. 
Further details of the Germans 
foreign policy are expected to come 
from the Reichsfuehrer about May 
15, However, on May Day, Herr 
Hitler told a mass meeting of 250,- 
000 in Berlin: 

“Our first task has been to es- 
tablish strong administration in the 
interior; our next to make Germany 
strong toward the external world. 
As I greet you I greet a Germany of 
honor and freedom, a Germany of 
peace but also of courage.” 

x * * 

“RANCO-RUSSIAN PACT.—Mos- 

cow and Paris are closer together 





SENATE'S PLAN 





TO TAKE 


THE PROFITS OUT OF WAR 





ANY FUTURE WAR in which the 
*“ United States engages may be 
paid for by current taxes high 
enough to avoid Government bor- 
rowing and inflation troubles. 

The Senate special committee in- 
vestigating the munitions industry 
so has recommended. 

That is the primary purpose of a 
bill which the Nye committee re- 
ported to the Senate Friday, May 3, 
as a substitute for the McSwain 
anti-war-profiteering measure that 
passed the House April 9. 

The substitute bill would limit in- 
dividual incomes in war-time to 
$10,000 each and would tax corpora- 
tions up to 99 per cent on all above 
6 per cent earnings. 
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Yor'll now find Spring at its delightful 
best here at The Dennis, with sun, sca 
and air conspiring to bring you health and 
happiness In the hotel concerts and spe- 
« «4 entertainments are planned for your 
< re. augmented by gala events on 
the City’s calendar: 
Fourth Annnal Horse Show May 15-18 
Relay Carnival . . . . May 25 
Flower and Garden Show . May 31i-Junc 1 
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The Bellevue levels distances 
to theatres—shops—and social 
and business schedules 

And when you come, Dinner 
and Supper Dancing in the 


Club Stratford in the Palm 
Room, of course, and perhaps 
appointments to be kept in the 
Cocktail Room, or in the 
Mandarin Grill. 

Rates as low as $3.50 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
BOOKING OFFICES are maintainesé 
in New York, 11 West 42nd. Street, 


Longacre 5-4500; Pittsburgh, Stand- 
ard Life 3idg., Court 1488 











The House bill (H. R. 5529) pro- 
vided that on declaration of war 
there would be imposed a 100 per 
cent tax on excess profits earned 
during the war. The Senate com- 
mittee, however, says the House bill 
would depend mainly on price fix- 
ing, licensing of industry, priority in 
purchases and Government com- 
mandeering powers. 


TAX AS CHIEF FACTOR 


“All these powers,” the Senate 
committee reported, “are necessary 
parts of any comprehensive plan to 
prevent war profits. But they are 
futile unless subordinate to the one 
great instrument of taxation.” 

The Senate committee, unanimous 
in its report, declares it expects the 
Senate to pass the substitute bill. 

The Senate committee substitute 
provides severe income and excess 
profits taxes, embodies a draft of 
industrial management, would cre- 
ate a Commodity Control Commis- 
sion with power to close exchanges, 
as proposed by the House, and to 
commandeer the whoie product of 
commodity producers and to allo- 
cate them to industry. 

It also would create a Finance 
Control Commission empowered to 
limit or regulate new financing, and 
a revolving fund to aid in Govern- 
ment financing of essential war in- 
dustries. 

It would empower the President to 
fix prices, profits, wages, and other 
rewards of essential war industry, 
to establish priorities for purchase 
of essential products, and to requisi- 
tion any product or industry neces- 
Sary to the war. 


SUMMARY OF PLAN 

The Nye committee’s own sum- 
mary of its 219-page bill follows: 

“Under this bill individual incomes 
will be taxed so that no person will 
be permpted to retain more than 
$10,000 for himself. This does not 
mean that no man will be permit- 
ted to earn a large salary. He will 
be entitled to all reasonable deduc- 
tions, including deductions to pay 
interest and real estate and other 
taxes. The highest amount he can 
hold on to, after paying all his in- 
come taxes, will be $10,000. 

“Corporations will be taxed 15 per 
cent on the first 2 per cent of their 
earnings; 25 per cent on everything 
from 2 to 6 per cent, and 99 per 
cent on everything over that. 

“The plans for commodity control, 
security and financial controls, war 
financing, and a discretionary in- 
dustrial management draft are all 
retained in the bill. Also the pro- 
visions of the McSwain bill, some- 
what altered, for priority in pur- 
chasing, licensing of industry, com- 
mandeering industry, and price- 
fixing have been included. * * * 


DRAFT QUESTION 

“The whole question of drafting 
man-power, drafting labor and capi- 
tal has been omitted from this par- 
ticular bill because the committee 
is considering the War Department | 
bill for mobilizing the man-power 
and capital resources for war pur- 
poses and these questions will be 
dealt with in the report on that bill. 

“We have tried to provide a war 
revenue act without disrupting the 
existing Treasury administration of 
income tax collection. Hence we 
have taken the existing revenue act 
and woven into it our new rates 
and new controls, so that, in the 
event of war, the Treasury could 





shift to the new revenue plan with 


the least embarrassment.” 


today than probably at any time | 


since the Bolshevik revolution. On 
May 2 there was signed at the Quai 
D’Orsay a pact providing for mutual 
military assistance in 
tack by a third party. 
France’s objection, to 
wishes that automatic 
would be tendered when 


assistance 
an 


AFFAIR 


case of at- | 


Soviet | 


} 
emer- | 


gency developed, without first ref- | 


erence of the matter to the League, 
was skirted. The pact provides 
that cither nation will refer an at- 
tack or a dispute to Geneva ‘when 
it occurs, but if the Council fails to 
decide unanimously upon a means 
of settling it, France and Russia 
will take the matter into their own 
military hands. 

Other nations who wish may join 
the agreement. 

Meanwhile, Paris pushed its plans 


to work out an air convention with | 


Italy. 
x * * 


(THE FLEET’S OUT.— The Blue 

Navy and the White Navy, with 
their complements of 50,000 men, 
have moved out on the Pacific with 
guns manned, ready to “attack” and 
“defend” America’s Western 
“frontier.” 

From now until June 10, the fleet 
will be severed from radio connec- 
tions with the shore and “fight it 
out” for the first time on a battle- 


ground extending from Puget Sound | 


to the Aleutian Islands to Hawaii, 
to give the Navy first hand practice 
in national defense in that area. 

As the ships steamed toward the 
northern Pacific, the Japanese Navy 
Department published a pamphlet 
defending the right of the Empire 
to a superior Navy in the Orient. 

It was also learned that there was 
under consideration the establish- 
ment of an air service from Tokyo 
through Formosa to connect with 
European lines in Singapore. Later, 
a Philippine link may be considered. 

x * * 


so ARCH ON MANILA.—Stirrings 

~~“ of revolution are breaking out 
in the Philippines as the “little 
brown brothers” near the day when 
they will be allowed to rule them- 
selves. 

Under the plan of independence 
approved by the President and Con- 
gress and the Filipino legislature, a 
commonwealth government is to be 
set up. Gradually the protecting 
arm of the American Government is 
to be withdrawn until, in about 10 
years, the Islands will stand on their 
own feet in the Family of Nations. 


But Sakdalistas - (“exposure of 
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Government abuses” adherents) 
broke out into revolution during the 
week, aiming ultimately at march- | 
ing on Manila. United States sol- 
diers and Filipino troops sprang to 
defense of the capital and the 
crushing of the uprising. Governor 
Frank Murphy plans to leave this 
country for the Islands as soon as 
his health permits. 

Meanwhile, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, France and Japan are reported 
to be watching the situation with in- 
terest because of possessions of those 
nations near that area. The Euro- 
pean nations are said to regard in- 
dependence of the Islands from Jap- 
anese influence as essential to the 
balance of power in the Pacific. 

x « * 


‘ORTY-NINTH STATE?—The de- 
sire of Hawaii for statehood took 
an official form on May 3. On that 
day, Samuel Wilder King, delegate 
from the Island to Congress, pre- 
sented in the House the territorial 
legislature’s formal petition for ad- 
mission to the Union as the 49th 
State. 

Hearings by the Territories Com- 
mittee will begin on May 28, mark- 
ing the first time the Hawaiian de- 
mands have approached the com- 
mittee-consideration stage. 

x «ee 


(TRADE WITH EUROPE.—The re- 

ciprocal agreement which Uncle 
Sam’s Yankee traders concluded 
with Belgium a month ago came in- 
to full force and effect on May Day, 
and tariff rates on certain products 
of each country were lowered. 

This is the second agreement of 
this type to be in force, the other 
being with Cuba. Treaties which 
have been signed with Brazil and 
Haiti are awaiting ratification by 
their respective legislative bodies. 

Meanwhile, France, which stood 
in danger of losing the most favored 
nation treatment generalized to 
other countries as a result of the 
Belgian pact, because of certain dis- 
crimination against American prod- 
ucts, was put on the list, April 30, 
of countries to be negotiated with. 
Therefore, French products will re- 
ceive most-favored-nation treat- 
ment for the next six months, when 
it is hoped that a pact between this 
power and the United States will 
have been signed on the dotted line. 


France becomes the eighth Euro- 
pean country with whom conversa- 
tions on trade are under way, and 
the eighteenth of all nations. The 
value of American trade with France 
is greater than that with any other 
nation except Canada, it being the 
fifth largest buyer from and ninth 
largest seller to the United States. 


On May 1, the United States 
showed Germany a way to salvage 
parts of the commercial treaty of 
1925 instead of letting it all go by 





the board, as it will in October, end- 
ing a year’s notice of intention to 
terminate it by Germany. _Secre- 
tary of State Hull has handed Am- 


bassador Luther a note to submit to 
his Government embodying a plan 
for an agreement omitting the 
“most-favored-nation” provisions 


objected to by the Germans. Other- ( 
wise the treaty will lapse on Octo- 
ber 14 
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Saving $25,320 Each Year 
From $40,978 Invested 
In Electrical Modernization 


ERE are six examples of how electrical modernization 
has paid dividends. 


1, A California paper mill invested $11,700; return, 32 
per cent annually. 


2. 


« annual return, $1,920. 


A Pennsylvania drilling company invested $1,020; 


3. A Maine manufacturing plant invested $7,000; 50-per- 


cent return realized the first year. 


4. 


5. 


annual return, 90 per cent. 


6. 


A New Jersey quarry operator invested $8,000; equip- 
ment paid for itself in three years. 


A South Dakota lumber company invested $10,000; 


An Ohio mine modernized its ventilating system for 


$3,258; 138 per cent of cost saved annually. 


Other companies, that thought their plants did not offer such 
opportunities, have found, on careful search, that substantial 


savings could be realized by the right kind of changes. 


Avoiding CAPITAL INVESTMENTS by operating obsolete 
equipment often wastes more capital than is needed to purchase 
modern, improved equipment. When you operate obsolete 


equipment you pay for modernization without gettting it. 
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SQUASH RACQUETS 
JOHN L. SKILLMAN 
1935 Pro Squash 
Racquets Champion 


GENE SARAZEN: 
he has smoked 
Camels for years 


The mild cigarette the athletes smoke is the mild cigarette for YOU! 


that’s what athletes say about Camels. 


Gene Sarazen says: “Playing as much as I do—I have 
to keep in condition. I smoke Camels steadily. They 
are so mild they never get my ‘wind’—never upset 


my nerves.” 


Other athletes back him up...."I smoke all the 
Camels I want, and keep in top condition,” says Mel 
Ott, slugger of the New York Giants....Georgia 
Coleman, Olympic diver, says: “Camels don’t cut down 


0 MILD 


YOU CAN SMOKE 





© 1985 


R. J. Reynolds 


Tob. Co, 


DIVING 

GEORGIA COLEMAN 
Winner, 13 National 
and Olympic Titles 


| 
A cigarette so mild you can smoke all you want— 









SCULLING 
BiLt MILLER 


4 Times National 
Sculling Champion 


oo 


on my ‘wind. 








...Bill Miller, oarsman; Jim Lancaster, 
N.Y.U.’s 1934 basketball captain; John Skillman, pro 
squash racquets champion—hundreds of sports stars 
smoke Camels regularly and report that Camels never 
get their “wind” or nerves. 

What this mildness means to you!...It means you 
can smoke Camels all you want! Athletes have made 
this discovery: Camel’s costlier tobaccos are so mild, 
they can smoke all they please, without disturbing 
their “wind” or nerves. 


Camels 











BASEBALL 
MELVIN OTT 


Slugger ofthe : 
N.Y. Giants 





—Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand. 
(Signed) R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. G 








BASKETBALL 
JIM LANCASTER 


Captain, Undefeated 
1934, N.Y. U. Violets 









COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS! 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 










GOLF ee 
GENE SARAZEN = 


Famous 
Golf Champion 
























HEALTHY NERVES, 
“WIND,” ENERGY— 
Condition is ime 
portant to you— 
on vacation, in the 
office, athome. You 
can keep in “condi- 
tion,” yetsmoke all 
you please.Athletes 
say: “Camels never 
get your wind.” 
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Phillips Lee Goldsborough Bennett Champ Clark, 


Member of Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


PHILLIPS LEE GOLDSBOROUGH of Maryland, 

stepped from the Senate into his post as a 
member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration to serve until 1939. 

When a man, high or low, is immediately con- 
firmed by the Senate it is a rare distinction. The 
practice is to refer nominations to committees 
and sometimes nominations lag for weeks. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt nominated Mr. Goldsborough a 
week ago and the nomination was approved in- 
stantly by unanimous consent. 

Born at Cambridge, Md., on the Chesapeake, 





—Wide World Photo 
| Appointment to FDIC confirmed immediately | 
and unanimously by his former 
colleagues in the Senate. 








in 1865, Mr. Goldsborough has degrees from the 
Universities of Pennsylvania and Maryland and 
other institutions. He was admitted to the Mary- 
land bar in 1886, and was twice elected State's 
attorney. In 1898-1900 he was State Comptroller. 

Four -Presiden‘ts have appointed ‘Mr. Golds- 
borough to Federal office. He served as collec- 
tor of internal revenue for Maryland under Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt and Taft and now comes his 
commission from the White House as a Republi- 
can member of FDIC. 

Mr. Goldsborough was governor of Maryland 
1912-1916; president of the National Union Bank 
of Marygand at Baltimore 1916-28; and United 
States Senator 1929-35. 





Arthur E. Demaray 


Supervises the Finances 
of the National Parks 


NATIVE of the National Capital, Arthur E. 
Demaray has been unofficially called the 
general manager of the system of national varks 

He is the fiscal expert. of the National Park 
Service. His title is Associate Director, the first 
lieutenant of Director Arnold B. Cammerer. Un- 
der them is an army of officers and employes, 
mostly in the nation’s playgrounds. 

For eighteen years Mr. Demaray has*been mov- 
ing upward in the National Park Service and be- 
fore that he had been in the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. His particular responsibility is 
the management of the park service finance: 
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Unofficially he is styled the general man- 
ager of the national 
park system 








At various times in the Service, Mr. Demaray 
has been its editor, assistant in operations and 
assistant director. Under his direction, the pres- 
ent cost accounting system of the National Park 
Service was leveloped. Outstanding in his career 
is the fact that he personally suggested te es- 
tablishment of the Southern Appalachian Na- 
tional Park Commission which led to the crea- 
tion of the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park and to the approval of the Shenandoah and 
Mammoth Cave park projects. 

Mr. Dematay entered the Government service 
in 1903. He was a draftsman in the Federal 
Reclamation Service here and in Nevada and 
served with the Army of Pacificafion in Cuba as 
a civilian draftsman. His legal residence is Min- 
nesota. 
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Parliamentary Expert As a Boy; a War 


(THE world frequently makes vhe lut of the son tal and was, by the time the war was over, a 


of a famous father an unhappy one, in public 
as well as in private !ife. Of course there are the 
shining exceptions that prove the rule and in 
politics no better one than that of the famous 
Adamses. 

This is the situation which Bennett Champ 
Clark, senior Senator from Missouri, is up against. 
And besides veing the son of the great “Champ,” 
he sits in no less elevated a seat than that of 
the famous Jim Reed. 

It is no wonder that Senator Clark is the au- 
thor, among other things, of a scholarly biog- 
raphy of the younger Adams, John Quincy. 

School days—part of them in the shadow of 
the Capitol—then the war, then back to the 
Capitol again, are the highlights of a career 
strongly influenced by a cultured mother and sis- 
ter and the constant contact and tutelage of a 
father who was one of the Democratic party’s 
great figures. 


COLONEL IN WORLD WAR 


The boy went through the public schools of nis 
native Bowling Green, was graduated from a 
Washington, D. C., high school, took his A. B. 
from the University of Missouri in 1912 and his 
law degree from George Washington University 
in 1914. It isn’t strange that instead of going 
into the law that he chose the job of parliamen- 
tarian in the House of Representatives. A pas- 
sage from ‘his biography of Adams has been 
quoted cogently to explain his case. Speaking 
of the younger Adams he wrote: 

“There can be no question that he would have 
been an excellent lawyer if he had devoted him- 
self to the profession with the same assiduity 
which he gave to public affairs. Whether he 
would have been a great financial success, of 
course, cannot be said with any certainty, for 
there is no connection between money-making 
capacity and legal ability. * * * But both his 
training and his predilection fitted him for a 
public career rather than a legal one.” 

The young parliamentarian’s concept of public 
duty in 1917 divorced him from his place below 
the Speaker’s rostrum. He joined the first of- 
ficers’ training camp at Fort Myer, near the Capi- 





Colonel of Infantry. 

As soon as he landed in France the young 
captain was ordered to another camp against 
which he rebelled without success. He wanted 
to take the short-cut to the trenches. After this 
interruption, however, he went ahead, finally 
serving as Assistant Chief of Staff of the 85th 
and later the 35th Division. 

When a group of young officers gathered in 
Paris to form a veterans’ organization, Colonel 
Clark was one of them and because of his par- 
liamentary ability—and likewise because the rank 
and file were already suggesting this was some 
kind of Republican coup—he was made chair- 
man of the first caucus of what became the 
American Legion. ‘He was later to be elected Na- 
tional Commander and he held several offices on 
other veterans’ organizations, all of which did 
him no harm when he ran for the Senate. 


Although his biography, with historical accur- 
acy, states that he practiced law in St. Louis 
thereafter, it must be said that like Mr. Adams 
he devoted less “assiduity” to the profession than 
he did to public affairs. 


CAMPAIGNED FROM YOUTH 


Campaigns were nothing new to him. He had 
mixed in his father’s before he was 21 and at- 
tended every Democratic nationai convention 
since 1900, as parliamentarian in 1916, as dele- 
gate-at-large and member of the resolutions and 
platform committee in Houston in 1928, as vice- 
chairman of the Democratic regional headquar- 
ters in St. Louis in 1928. 

When in 1932 he started out for the Senator- 
ship he wasn’t looked upon as a sure thing by 
any means. He had competing for the nomina- 
tion two strong opponents, one a former Anti- 
Saloon League official, another backed by the 
powerful Kansas City machine which had ramifi- 
cations all over the State. Even when he had 
finished his trips the betting odds were against 
him. But he easily won the nomination and the 
Republicans could offer no potential winner. 

Missouri friends say that he won because Mis- 
souri is like that. They still are willing to give 
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Colonel As a Youth 


up some of their pet prejudices to a man they 
think has real convictions and sufficient cour- 
age to fight them through. Undoubtedly Colonel 
Clark’s army buddies were for him 


REAL SON OF MISSOURI 


His elected term was prolonged when Senator 
Harry B. Hawes resigned and Governor Park ap- 
pointed Senator Clark to his place, thus settling 
him firmly into the shoes of Jim Reed, no easy 
iootgear to wea to the satisfaction of the ad- 
mirers of that torchbearer. 

So far Senator Clark has been unable to make 
the enemies which, some say, are necessary to 
help him rise like a kite against the wind. He isa 
friendly gentleman and he has made many 
friends. All who appreciate his learning respect 
and admire him for that. He has demonstrated 
his political sagacity. As an understanding 
student of history there are few who equal him 
in Congress. 

It is the inst and not the first of -his listed 
committees—he is chairman of Commerce—in 
which his recent activities have created most at- 
tention for, with Senator Nye, he has pushed the 
munitions investigation to the boiling point more 
than once. 


REVIVED THE BLUE EAGLE 


He is credited with finding the magic formula 
to give the Blue Eagle a new lease on life just 
as its worried keepers were about reconciled to 
bidding it a long farewell in June. The resolu- 
tion, approved by the Senate Finance Committee, 
to extend the tenure of the NRA until next April 
with certain modifications, is largely his inspir- 
ation. 

Senators on both sides of Congress agree that 
if Bennett Champ Clark wears anybody’s collar 
it is one with his own laundry mark on it. He 
is just as independent today, they say, as when 
he talked low tariffs to a group of potential con- 
Stituents with high-tariff leanings 

Senator Clark believes in the Democratic party. 
For him it is no label to cover a multitude of 
vagarics. He married a daughter of a former 
Democratic National Committee treasurer, Hiram 
Marsh. They have three sons. 








Missouri 
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Hubert D. Stephens 


Former Mississippi Senator 
Now an RFC Director 


/HEN Hubert Durrett Stephens of Mississippi, 

was in Congress he rated as one of its best 
story tellers. On dull days he entertained his 
colleagues in the cloak rooms just as he sold 
himself to his people back home by his person- 
ality and his habit of fusing the light and the 
serious in his campaign speeches. 

So now, as a new director of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, for a two-year term, he 
is just naturally a contact man between that 
Corporation and his old friends at the Capitol. 

The public career of Mr. Stephens includes five 
terms in the House and two terms in the Senate. 

But politics are fickle. In a three-man con- 
test in the last primary, Mr. Stephens was de- 


pet 
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Quarter century in Congress, House and 
Senate, qualifies him for his new post on 
RFC Directorate 





feated, with his one-time ally and later political 
enemy, Theodore Gilmore Bilbo, triumphant. 

In recognition of his services, President Roose- 
velt appointed Mr. Stephens as one of his lieu- 
tenants of the RFC Chairman, Jesse H. Jones, 
who also has close relations with Congress. 

The home of Mr. Stephens is New Albany, Miss. 
Born there July 2, 1875, he was graduated in law 
at the University of Mississippi and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1895 before he had reached 
his majority in age. 

Mr. Stephens began his Congress career in the 
House in 1911, elected to five successive Con- 
gresses. He was clected Senator in 1922. 





Miss Harriet Root 


Head of Information Bureau, 
National Emergency Council 


RE old age pensions only for “old gentlemen,” 

or for “old ladies” too? How can one obtain 
a subsistence homestead? In what Southern 
States is “companionship marriage” legal? 
What is the status of the banking bill? Can a 
pleasure yacht be operated on the waters of 
Boulder Dam? 

These are a few of the more than 50,000 in- 
quiries which pour in on the United States In- 
formation Service every year, the serious leavened 
with the ridiculous. Fortunately, the appeals 
for information and help fall into the hands of 
a capable, sympathetic woman who has been 
dealing with “human equation” ever since be- 
fore the war. She is Miss Harriet Root, Chief of 
the Information Service of the National Emer- 





Harris & Ewing. 
Ask her what you will and she'll give you the 
answer and tell you where you 
can get the information 





gency Council, who, with her staff, give factual 
information where it is desired, and pass on to 
the proper channels for answer questions deal- 
ing matters of policy. 

Miss Root was born in Elyria, Ohio. Upon 
leaving Weilesley with an A. B. she moved to 
Lorraine, Ohio, site of United States Steel and 
shipbuilding plants. There she set up a settle- 
ment house. Came the War, and Miss Root 
sailed for France with the Wellesley College unit. 
On her return she did disaster work with the Red 
Cross. In March, 1934, she was called to head 
the Information Service of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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WHAT THE STATES ARE DOIN e] 


SEVERAL States are planning 
to abolish reality tax on home- 
steads. 
- * + 


Missouri to transplant her 


Ozark mountaineers. 
* 1 7 
What the States have done to 
restore their forests. 
* ” ® 
Control of liquor traffic in vari- 
ous sections of country. 
» » » 


T4x EXEMPTION of homesteads— 

of a kind with the movement 
toward abolition of all taxes on real 
property—is spreading. New Mexico 
and Utah are the latest States to 
refer enabling constitutional 
@mendments to the voters; similar 
Proposals are pending before 13 
State legislatures and 14 other State 
legislatures have defeated such leg- 
islation recently. 

Texas and Mississippi have ex- 
empted homesteads from State tax 
levies since 1933 and 1934, respec- 
t'vely. Louisiana granted homestead 
exemption in the Fall of 1934; 
municipal taxes, however, could still 
be levied, except in New Orleans; 
and exemption was effective only to 
the degree that replacement reve- 
nues were available. 

Florida voters in 1934 approved a 
constitutional amendment to ex- 
empt the first $5,000 of value of any 
homestead from both State and 
iccal property taxes. However, this 
exemption was held not to be ef- 
fective until new taxes be devised 
te pay all county and municipal debt 
charges. 

Partial tax exemption for home- 
Steads has recently been granted in 
Minnesota and West Virginia. This 
is arranged by levy of tax rates 
against homesteads lower than rates 
applied to other property. 

The constitutional amendment 
proposed to the New Mexico voters 
would authorize an exemption from 
property tax on all homesteads up to 
a value of $2,500. The proposed ex- 
emption in Utah is up to $2,000 of 
assessed value and including ex- 
emption on $300 of personal prop- 
erty. 

The lower house of the Florida 
legislature has sent to the State sen- 
ate with its approval a bill that 
would broaden the range of home- 
stead tax exemption under the con- 
stitutional provision. Exemption up 
to a $5,000 valuation would be ex- 
tended to every citizen of Florida 
who owns or is purchasing the house 
in which he lives 

6 & s 


GOOD FARMS FOR BAD 

NHABITANTS of the Missouri 

Ozarks are to be transplanted— 
45 thousand of them—to tillable 
land elsewhere in the State. Ten 
acres will be allotted to each of the 
11 thousand destitute families; they 
will be expected to pay for the land 
on the basis of a long-term adjust- 
ment of the purchase price. 

The Ozark mountaineers have 
been for generations eking out a 
bare existence on the rock-strewn 
Slopes of these mountains This 
area—tihree and a quarter million 
acres—hnas been purchased by the 
Federal Government and thereon 
the depleted Ozark forest will be re- 
built 

Within the borders of the giant 


| RESTORING THE FORESTS 


forest and game preserve good 
agricultural land has been set aside 
for the new settlements. During the 
slack season in farming, the men 
will work in the forests building 
roads, 
fire lookout towers. Workers will be 
trained as a patrol to guard this 
area from fire and depredation. 
x*rk 


SOCIAL SECURITY MEASURES 
GOCIAL SECURITY is in the hear- 

ing stage before the legislatures 
of California and Illinois. The form 
of old-age pensions to be recom- 
mended has been decided upon by a 
committee of the Illinois lower 
house; the unemployment commit- 
tee of the California assembly has 
received suggestions for unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Payment of $1 a day to those over 
65 years who are residents of the 
State is the essence of the Illinois 
measure; it will be introduced this 
week. Where funds shall come from 
to finance unemployment insurance 
troubled the California inquiry; the 
form of legislation to be recom- 
mended will be considered at the 
next committee meeting. 

x * 


“ABSENTEE VOTE” 
HAvE THE VOTES of members of 

the assembly of the California 
State legislature, in their absence, 
been cast by wives, friends, or col- 
leagues using the electric voting ma- 
chines? If so, will the fact invali- 
date laws passed by such votes, and 
possibly all votes taken by the elec- 
tric vote recorder? 

The counsel for the legislature, 
Fred B. Wood, has given his opinion 
that votes taken on the machine 
would be legal. 

The machine, temporarily in- 
stalled, has been such a time saver 
that many legislators are favoring 
a permanent installation. 

x*e* 


THE PLANTING of 164 million trees 

in the United States in 1934 is 
the high record for any one year 
New York led all the States with 
40,564,282 trees planted in the year; 
of this total 37,882,432 were planted 
in reforestation areas. 

The State conservation depart- 
ment of New York gathered the sta- 
tistics as of interest to the State 
celebration this month of 50 years 
of conservation. The data is also 
pertinent to the observance of Arbor 
Day, last month, throughout the 
nation, besides providing a yardstick 
to measure the progress. 

Wisconsin, planting 14,857,505 
trees in 1934, was second in this 
endeavor. Michigan was in third 
place with 12,468,500 trees planted. 
All of the New England States 
planted only 4,948,000 trees; Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey combined 
are credited with 4,069,225 trees. 

Of all the plantings of the year, 
86 millions were set out in State 
forests and 78 millions in national 
forests. About one-half of the trees 
for reforestation in New York State 
were planted by CCC labor. 

Tree plantings will mark the vari- 
ous observances of Conservation 
Week throughout New York State. 

The clearing of fields, construc- 
tion of Yankee clipper ships and 
building of factories and homes first 
depleted the forests of New England. 
Lumber production shifted to New 
York and Pennsylvania until that 
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CUNARD WHITE STAR 


FIRST CLASS 


The advantages of direct route, gigan- 
tie ships and weekly sailin gs are 
offered by Cunard White Star First 


Class. Famous liners, inc! luding the 
world’s two largest ships ... the 
Majestic and Berengaria ... go 


first to Cherbourg, nearest port 
of the continent, thence to South- 
ampton. Rooms with private bath 
for as little as $219 per person. 
NEXT SAILINGS 

To France and England 


Berengaria hiay 10 
Aquitania May 16 
Majestic . May 24 
Berengaria . - May 30 
Aquitania June 7 


Weckly sailings :. 


See leur Locai “gcnt 














You get much for little in Cabin 
Class. That gracious hospitality, which 
travellers associate with Cunard White 
Star, characterizes each Cabin ship.. 
and there are eighteen . 
Georgic and Britannic, 
largest motor liners. 
age two a week. 
Class $143 up; 
$108. 
FROM NEW YORK 


504 K St., 


« 


BORN TO THE SEA 
& Steward McGonigal. A 
¥ service record of 18 

* years. His grandfather, 
* father and two uncles 
4 on Cunard White 
é Star ships before 
him. Two brothers 
also in the service. 





CABIN CLASS 


. led by the 
Britain's 

Sailings aver- 
Rates: Cabin 
Tourist Class 
20 up; Third Class $84.50. 


To Ireland, France and England 
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source of supply was much depleted; 
forest fires aided in the devastation. 
Then the lumbermen turned to the 
white pine stands of Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. These are 
the localities where replanting is 
now most active. 
>  @ 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC CONTROL 

*ALE OF BEER as a private busi- 

ness under license to be issued by 
a State permit board is planned in 
Iowa. A joint legislative conference 
has decided upon the form of the 
bill to be enacted, and will report 
agreement. 

There is to be no limit on the 
number of licensed places in mu- 
nicipalities, and it was determined 
that open hours would be from 6 
a.m. to 1 a. m. 

Dry interests in Idaho are gather- 
ing signatures to petitions for a ref- 
erendum vote with hope to set aside 
the present State stores system of 
control of the liquor traffic. While 
dry leaders assert that enough votes 
can be mustered to stop traffic in 
liquor, the State liquor control board 
is equally confident that the popu- 
larity of the law will assure its per- 
petuation. 

A referendum is to be held in 
Georgia to determine whether the 
State prohibition system established 
25 years ago is to be jettisoned for 
a legalized liquor traffic. The ref- 
erendum vote will decide whether 
prohibition is to be maintained or 
abandoned, and, if the liquor traffic 
is to be legalized, what form of con- 
trol shall be adopted. Whether the 
sale of beer shall be authorized and 
whether a wine industry shall be 
developed as a source of farm rev- 
enue are also questions raised in the 
ballot. 

Governor Leslie A. Miller and 
other administrative officials of 
Wyoming have been on a tour of 
States studying methods of control- 
ling the liquor traffic. Minnesota 
and New York have been two of the 
States visited. 

Texas will submit to popular vote 
a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to legalize the liquor traffic. 
Whether other constitutional prop- 
ositions should be submitted at the 
same time has been a controversial 
issue in the legislature. 


Mayo DupDLey. 

















sets the standard of cracker goodness 


Wherever you buy crackers or cookies, you see the 
Red Seal of “Uneeda Bakers.” There are over 500 
“Uneeda Bakers” crackers and cookies, each bear- 
ing this famous symbol of leadership. By its token 
people have learned to judge cracker goodness, 


enjoy wages as high or higher than are paid else- 
where in the indus. y—and first-class working con- 
ditions. Special advantages such as employee 
insurance, pensions for old age retirement, and a 
free medical department have been available for 
many years, 

All these factors, working together, have made 
“Uneeda Bakers” the world’s outstanding biscuit 
organization. 


Choice, carefully selected ingredients—constant 
laboratory testing of raw materials and packaging 
methods—and an unmatched distribution system 
which insures freshness by quick, frequent delivery 
to grocers everywhere—are features of “Uneeda 
Bakers” business. 


TUNE IN _/2¢/_Dence” 3 SOLID"HOURS OF 


REAL DANCE MUSIC—COAST TO COAST—RED 
NETWORK—EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


As a further assurance of quality, the men and 
women who make ‘‘Uneeda Bakers” products 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 























Gecrgic . .., May 18 
Britannic June 1 
To Ireland ana England 
Scythia ° May 10 
Samaria Mey 17 | 
ema 8 aqeeraces Parte” 
N. W., Wash., vD. C. 
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Inquire Regarding the Deferred Payment Plan | 


WHY HAVE 9,000,000 P 
bought their cars on the GMAC 


One reason is that the GMAC Plan definitely stands for 
low costs. When you byysjitrthis plan you cannot pay 
more than you should! 

Experienced time buyer: 
lot of difference in time pag 

The chart on the right ii 
ience in checking costs ahd other differences in time 
payment plans. If theré 
know it. It pays to get all the facts! 


GMAC 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation 


Executive Offices—General Motors Building, 


1775 Broadway, New York City 

























Car No. 1 
on the 
GMAC Plan 


on the 
Plan 







Your down payment (Trade-in allowance 
on your old car plus any cash paid). 





e found that there's a 
nt plans. 
published for your conven- 





Total of all Monthly Payments. 





Add items No. 1 and No. 2 and you get 
the Total Time Price. 





a difference, you should Subtract the Cash Delivered Price. 





The result is the cost of financing and 
insurance,® 


CAREFULLY EXAMINE AND COMPARE INSURANCE 
COVERAGES. DOES THE PLAN INCLUDE: 


O Fire D Theft 0 Accidental Physical Damage to the cag 


0 Including $ Deductible Collision ? 
(The nearest GMAC branch office or General Motors dealer will supply additional copies of this chart upon request? 


oO F® W KN 









The GMAC Plan is the trade name for a sound, convenient low-cost way to buy on time: 
Only dealers in General Motors products can offer you the advantages of the GMAC Plan: 


General Motors cars are: 


PONTIAC - 
LA SALLE > 


CHEVROLET - 
BUICK - 


CADILLAC 
OLDSMOBILE 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Used cars of any make sold by GM dealers may also be purchased on the GMAC Plan 
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Anti-lynching Bill 
Stirs Press Debate 


MAJORITY FAVORS MEASURE; 
DIVIDED VIEWS OF EDITORS 
IN SOUTH 











The Costigan - Wagner anti- lynching 
bill, side-tracked by a filibuster in the 
United States Senate, was supported by 
70 per cent of the newspapers commenit- 
ing. The measure was opposed by 30 per 
cent of the commenting papers. 

All but a small proportion of the oppo- 
sition was from newspapers of the South. 


HE anti-lynching measure is viewed by most 

commentators as a proposed encroachment 

on State rights, but the arguments in favor of 

the bill are based on the wide differences of opin- 

ion that exist in some States as to the justifica- 

tion for lynching as a practical means of con- 
tending with crime. 

Favoring the measure, the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot (Dem.) argues that “there is no such thing, 
morally speaking, as a reserved right to deal in 
our own way with a form of collective murder 
which our own way has failed to punish.” 

The Houston (Tex.) Post (Dem.) contends that, 
“had the States made a practice of ‘cracking 
down’ on mob murders after each lynching, there 
would have been no occasion for action at Wash- 
ington.” 


EFFECTIVE AS A PROPOSAL 

“Apparently the mere threat of the Federal 
anti-lynching bill”, in the judgment of the Ma- 
con (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.), “has a wholesome 
effect”. 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald (Dem.) 
warns that “the continuance of lynching makes 
Federal legislation quite inevitable’. 

The Miami (Fla.) News (Dem.) feels sure that 
“a Federal measure ending virtual immunity 
would put a powerful check on the mob spirit”. 

The Kansas City Star (Ind.) suggests that “the 
vital consideration is that mob violence shall be 
condemned”. 

The St. Joseph (Mo.) News Press (Ind.) argues: 

“It is well within the power of the States, as 





Weight of Opinion 





Against Silver Plan 


Successive increases in the price of 
silver in purchases made under orders of 
President Roosevelt receive the support 
of only a small proportion of the com- 
menting press of the country. 

The papers which voice opinion in the 
matter are divided in these proportions: 

In favor of the President's silver 
policy, 17 per cent; opposed, 83 per cent. 

Opposition is based upon cost to tax- 
payers, belief that the market will col- 
lapse, and the conviction thac only a few 
groups get the benefit. 





N the objections of the press of the country to 
the silver price pegging of the United States 
Government, it is charged that the policy is dic- 
tated by the silver States. Profits of the mo- 
ment, it is contended, are shared by the pro- 
ducers and the speculators, at home and abroad 
Predictions are made that eventually the mar- 
ket will collapse, and in the meanwhile, it is ar- 
gued that the business of Mexico and China 
have suffered, while other countries on a silver 
basis are also in danger. 


MINING INTERESTS FOR IT 


Limited support of the policy comes from 
newspapers which have an interest in mining. 
The Reno (Nev.) Evening Gazette (Ind.) quotes 
operators as hoping that “Congress will peg sil- 
ver prices by law,” at the same time reporting 
“instant benefit” for the silver mines. 

“Immediate benefits” are seen also by the Al- 
buquerque (N. Mex.) Journal (Ind.), with similar 
hope for “permanent establishment of a higher 
Silver price.” The Joplin (Mo.) Globe (Ind.) at- 
tests that “silver mining is steadily improving.” 

Representing opposition to the policy, the San 
Jose (Calif.) Mercury Herald (Rep.) advises 
that “a subsidy to aid silver production would 
cost but a fraction of what our silver currency 
program has,” while the Philadelphia Record 
(Dem.) holds that “the medium of exchange 
consists of 90 per cent credit,” and that “it is as 
futile to peg the price of silver as a currency as 
it would be to peg ‘the price of sand.” 


REPERCUSSIONS ABROAD 


“The situation holds no pleasure for the coun- 
try or the world,” avers the Lincoln (Neb.) State 
Journal (Rep.), with the suggestion that under 
the Government policy, it would be advis- 
able to “boost the price at once to the fixed 
goal of $1.29 an ounce.” Tre San Francisco 
Chronicle (Ind.) contends that “all the rest of 
us have to pay the bill for this purchase of un- 
needed silver at unnecessary prices.” 

“The policy has practically wrecked the Mexi- 
can monetary system and seriously interfered 
with Chinese currency,” says the Watertown (N. 
Y.) Daily Times (Ind.), while the Indianapolis 
News (Rep.) predicts collapse of the boom. 

“A proper amount of silver inflation probably 
will be of great benefit,” argues the Winston- 
Salem (N. C.) Journal-Sentinel (Dem.) with the 
belief that the President “has chosen the middle 
ground.” The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press (Ind.) 
thinks it “worthy of consideration” that some 
sort of a currency war is expected. 
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A New National Anthem 


Cartoonist Messner in the Saratogian, Saratoga Springs, | 





States, to prevent these outcroppings of barbar- 
ism. Their failure to act adequately explains the 
repeated efforts to put through a Federal anti- 


lynching law.” 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS 


Recognition of improvement in conditions in 
relation to such violence, thus eliminating the 
urgent need of the anti-iynching legislation, is 
voiced by the New York Sun (Ind.), the Asheville 
(N. C.) Times (Dem.) and the Holyoke (Mass.) 
Transcript (Ind.). 

“Right-thinking people”, advises the Roanoke 
(Va.) World-News (Dem.), “deplore lynching, 
whether it be of white men in California or of 
Negroes in Mississippi. But they are by no means 
sure that the cure proposed is not worse than 
the disease. 

“An aroused public sentiment can demand laws 
in any of the States that will put a stop to mob 
violence. Where that aroused public sentiment 
is lacking, the threat of Federal interference 
might actually cause more resort to lynching.” 

Feeling that unless the bill is withdrawn it 
will interfere with other legislation is indicated 
by the Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen (Rep.) and 
the Canton (Ohio) Repository (Ind.). 


Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors on Various Events of the. Day 


Something New to Use for Money 

To facilitate collection of the sales tax, Ili- 
nois may coin a mill, a one-and-a-half-mill 
piece and a three-mill piece. Not mills of the 
Gods, but they’ll grind exceeding small.—Chicago 
Daily News. 

Y ~ 
“Smells Just as Sweet” 

We used to call them tramps and hoboes. Now 
we call them the voluntarily unemployed.—Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Press. 

* of 1 
Nothing Wrong With the Picture 

“Is that unusual?” some taxpayers inquired 
when it was reported that a man had been robbed 
at the entrance to the State house in Indian- 
apolis—South Bend (Ind.) Tribune. 

i a 
Pork and Applesauce 

Congressmen had quite an argument over 
which State’s apples were the best, but just ask 
them about pork.—Saginaw (Mich.) News. 

* * * 
A Complete Disguise 

The only way some people could get the bank 
to trust them would be to disguise themselves 
as messenger boys.—Grand Island (Nebr.) In- 
dependent. 

*x* * * 
A Reasonable Explanation 

Some men from northwestern Oklahoma say 
the dust storms did not hurt crops. We take it 
that there were no crops.—Tulsa (Okla.) World. 

* * * 
Congressional Family Doles 

Those who are getting Government relief aver- 
age about $28 a month, unless you count rela- 
tives of Congressmen.—Minneapolis Star. 

nn * * 
His Future Behind Him 

An Oregon Congressman says that most women 
are band-wagon voters. Presumably he doesn’t 
intend to stand for reelection—Roanoke (Va.) 
Times. 

* * * 
States As Horrible Examples 

States are still useful. The nation avoids many 
a fool idea because some State has tried it and 

wept.—Austin (Tez.) American, 











Cartoonist Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News. 


“__Like the Building of a Ship”—Roosevelt 











Air Bases and Canada 


From Phila. Eve. Public Ledger (Rep.) 

RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S letter to Chairman 

McSwain, of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, was a necessary and deserved rebuke for 
dangerously slovenly conduct, or worse. 

Certain secret and confidential information 
given to the committee by military officers found 
its way, in some manner, into print as a public 
document of the United States Government. 

xe 

From The Washington Post (Rep.). 

TNFORTUNATELY, hypocrisy is the only de- 
scription applicable when it its revealed that 
while the President of the United States is em- 
phasizing a “good neighbor” policy, his military 
subordinates are working out plans to build air 

bases against Canada. * * * 

Chairman McSwain * * * has taken personal 
responsibility for the blunder of making that 
testimony public. But this does not explain why 
national policy should encourage high officers of 
the United States to spend public funds in plan- 
ning activities which would be in direct violation 
of the spirit and letter of treaty obligations. 
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TERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS. 




















Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publi- 
cation should be so marked. 


Dole Demoralization 

Sir:—There seems little doubt that 
the waste is vast in the present sys- 
tem of relief and attempts to lift our- 
selves out by our own boot straps. It 
seems the Government is attempting to 
be a parental, fraternal, religious Santa 
Claus and sugar papa, to the detri- 
ment of the individual, family and so- 
ciety generally, and a great detriment 
to the influence of the churches which, 
too, are leaving it to the Great Father 
at Washington to look after all his 
“chilluns,” while every one back home 
loses backbone morally, physically and 
mentally and grabs all he can on the 
principle that if he does not get it 
someone else will. Ambition and in- 
centive are being destroyed, the pio- 
neering spirit crushed. * * * 

If private industry could be used to 
take up the unemployment with Gov- 
ernment backing, at least the Govern- 
ment would get supervision of labor 
and distribution of its relief moneys 
at a greatly reduced cost. And the 
morale of men working for private in- 
dustry and their slant on the relief 
question would be much healthier. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. H. H. BAKER. 
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Would End NRA and AAA 
Sir:—The processing tax has been a 
great burden to New York State and 
the New England States as well. I was 
opposed to it from the beginning, feel- 
ing that the price of feed and food- 
stuff was too high already and would 
work hardships on our people by tak- 
ing millions of dollars out of our State 
that rightly belong to it. Now the peo- 
ple are beginning to realize what it is 
doing to them and are demanding the 

repeal of NRA and AAA. 

MARTIN H. DEVOE. 
Mechanicsville, N. Y. 
ee & @ 


Defective Program 
Sir:—I have read everythiwg that 
the Committee on Economic Security 
has published and, I should say, some- 
where between 40 and 50 per cent of 
the testimony before both the House 
and Senate committees considering our 
Government’s Social Securty sseuan. 
This Administration, regardless of 
how good its intentions may be, has 
not genuinely thought this problem 
through and has not afforded to the 
individual citizen an opportunity to 
reach his conclusions. A. J. &. 
Washington, D. C. 
2 2 


Government Competition 

Sir:—I have before me an article 
that states the Government is dump- 
ing more than $100,000,000 into the 
Columbia Valley to build dams and 
transmission lines to compete with pri- 


vate industry in the electric field. This 
electric industry is now unable to find 
a market for 25 per cent of its ca- 
pacity. 

It is my belief that this 100 million 
could have been used to much better 
advantage, also that there are several 
Government employes in Washington 
who could do a real service to their 
country by taking a very long fishing 
trip and forgetting to return. 
Holyoke, Mass. GEORGE W. DINGLEY 

*@ @ 


Home-Building Lag 

Sir:—The failure of the _ present 
FHA to stimulate building is due to: 
(1) The general feeling of the banks 
and loaning institutions that an 80 per 
cent mortgage on a private home is 
unsound; (2) the general feeling of the 
public about going into debt. It has 
been definitely demonstrated that bor- 
rowing 80 per cent of the cost, whether 
represented by one mortgage or, as in 
the past, a combination of a first mort- 
gage, second mortgage and in some 
cases a third mortgage, is just as un- 
sound today as it has proved to be 
in the past. 

If recovery is depending upon the 
building industry, some temporary ef- 
fort must be made to reduce the pres- 
ent building costs. H. D. HOBLITZ. 
Cleveland, Ohic. 

x*x** 


Urges Short Session 

Sir:—The President in his radio talk 
confirmed the fears engendered by his 
official actions by stating his aims and 
ideals based upon his conception as to 
his objective. 

The majority in Congress have been 
molded to balls of putty to be shaped 
to radical use at the whims of the 
great artificer. In their fear they have 
become as spineless as jellyfish, sup- 
porting bills in ignorance and against 
their judgment and in general acting 
more as puppets than American states- 
men. 

Congress should clear its calendar 
and adjourn not later than June 1, re- 
moving all controversial legislation by 
defeating obnoxious bills so that con- 
fidence may be restored and recovery 
aided. B. G. L. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Work-Relief Spending 

Sir:—Don’t you suppose your influ- 
ence might help to keep the Admin- 
istration from embarking on a vastly 
enlarged CWA with the five billions 
for “work-relief?” 

Wouldn’t it be ever so much better 
to encourage privately owned factories 
to reopen so that industry could ab- 
sorb the men who formerly worked in 
it? I believe that could be accom- 
plished if the Government would 
merely tide these relief cases over and 
give industry a chance to do the 85 
billion dollars’ worth of work that Col- 
onel Ayers has estimated is waiting to 
be done. JOHN M. WEED. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Punishment Coming? 

Sir:—God raised up Moses to deliver 
the children of Israel out of the hands 
of the Egyptians. God may have raised 
up Dr. Townsend to deliver this peo- 
ple out of the hands of the few that 
caused this depression. Anyone that 
tried to hinder or put anything in the 
way of Dr. Townsend's plan God may 
punish him as he did Pharoah, the king 
of Egypt. M. A. BASSETT ROSE. 
Abington, Mass 

x * * 


Presidential Responsibility 

Sir:—When after the election, in 
1932, capital was fast leaving this 
country, people with funds were with- 
drawing from the banks due to the 
fear engendered by the campaign 
speeches of the Democratic spokesmen, 
the banking situation was in a panicky 
condition and on the verge of collapse, 
Mr. Hoover had absolutely no power 
and pleaded with Mr, Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent-elect, to come to Washington to 
do something to avert the threatened 
collapse of banks. Mr. Roosevelt 
laughed in his famous manner and re- 
plied to this earnest appeal by stating 
“this is not my baby!” Surely one 
would think a patriot would have an- 
swered differently. 

Since President Roosevelt has been 
in office, conditions have gone from 
bad’ to worse. 

I am curious to know who is his 
“baby?” Surely not the forgotten man 
nor forgotten woman. H. S. M. 
New York. 

x** * 

Faith in the President 

Sir:—I have no use for any writer 
who criticizes Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Roose- 
velt, and of late many writers are get- 
ting more bold, with a hint of dis- 
respect for the couple who are deeper 
in the hearts of the American people 


than any couple in my time. Let the 
know-it-alls go to it. There is a rude 
awakening coming. * There have 


been new hopes raised in the breasts of 

the people, on which they are going 

to demand and get some new deals. 

* * What have the knockers to offer? 

Oregon, Ill. R. I. SHORT. 
xk 


Awakening Electorate 

Sir:—It is only through the agency 
of such publications as yours and a 
few others that the American people 
may finally awaken to a realization of 
the direction we are going. 

Tell the truth as you see it even 
though it may hit those in high places 
and we may eventually get back to an 
intelligent e‘tectorate which votes for 
the general good rather than for what 
can be gotten out of the Federal Treas- 
ury. Cc. N. NYHUS. 
San Diego, Calif. 

* * 


Destroying Savings 

Sir:—If the Wheeler-Rayburn Bill 
should pass in its present form it 
would destroy savings, reduce purchas- 
ing power, create unemployment and 








shake public confidence, all of which 

we have been led to believe the Gov- 

ernment is attempting to assist. 
Personally, I cannot see how wealth 

can be increased by destroying it; but 

then, I am not a politician. 

Spokane, Wash, SETH RICHARDS. 

x * * 


Confidence the Main Need 
Sir:—Of course there will always be 
a considerable number of people who 
will never be prosperous and self-sus- 
taining under any conditions or under 
any particular administration. But 
from my observation, I am convinced 
that there is enough work to be done, 
enough materials and machinery to be 
purchased, and enough goods to be 
sold—once confidence is restored and 
our real money permanently stabil- 
ized—to go a long way in permanently 
getting our country back to normal 
production and consumption, and 
thereby take all except the incapaci- 
tated and most unfortunate off the re- 
lief, which is bound to wreck our na- 
tion if some check is not made in the 
near future. LOUIS E. TRACHSEL. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
x kek 


Heads Reading List 
Sir:—Your publication is the most in- 
forming and satisfactory of all my read- 
ing, and it has been extensive. 
T. EDWARD CUSHING 
East Milton, Mass. 
x* 


Railroad Legislation 

Sir:—It has been stated that the 
managers of the railroads have only 
10 per cent of the management of the 
roads in their hands, the ICC and the 
Railway Brotherhoods having usurped 
the other 90 per cent. Certainly if the 
added billion-dollar burden proposed 
by the six-hour day and full crew bills 
is placed upon the roads, it will be but 
a short time before the managers will 
have to give over their 10 per cent con- 
trol because of bankruptcy and we will 
then have government operation under 
RFC and shortly government ownership. 
The disaster of our war-time experience 
with government ownership should be 
sufficiently fresh in mind to influence 
Congress to avoid such a pitfall. 

It is my belief that unless there is 
a cessation in this legislative baiting 
of the railroads widespread economic 
ruin will result with ensuing hardship 
to shippers, investors and railway labor 
—all of which perils could be avoided 
by recognizing the need of sanity in 
dealing with carriers. 

Rochester, N. Y. WALTER H. HILL. 
xx* 


Appreciative Reader 

Sir:—What a publication! Nothing 
better anywhere! More than appreciate 
every issue, every line, and every pic- 
ture. We have learned more truth from 
our United States News than we ever 
believed possible to find in print. Words 
cannot express our appreciation. 
Detroit, Mich., TOM POST 





Editors Question 
New Deal Policies 


WEIGHT OF OPINION OPPOSED 
TO PRESIDENT’S LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 











President Roosevelt’s radio fireside 
talk, advocating continuance of New 
Deal policies, with additional legislation 
affecting business and banking, ¢reated a 
sharp division of opinion among the edi- 
tors who commented, with sentiments di- 
vided in these proportions: 


In favor of the President’s position, 37 


per cent of the editorial opinions; op- — 


posed to his position, 63 per cent. 


Business protest against restrictions 
imposed by the Federal Government is 
reflected in the majority comment. Sup- 
port for the President is based on im- 
proved conditions, as reported from rival 
sources, and the helief that the White 
House has displayed leadership. 


Tre country agrees with President Roosevelt 

that there has been some recovery, but com- 
ment on his fireside talk discloses a wide belief 
that such recovery has been natural and not 
artificial. 

Attention is given to the statemént, made 
almost at the same time as the talk by the 
Executive, that in the judgment of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, “prosperity will 
come to stay just as soon as Congress puts 
further New Deal legislation on the shelf.” 


OPPOSITION VIEW 


In a direct attack on the President’s idea of 
“rebuilding America” the Roanoke (Va.) World- 
News (Dem.) states that “one would have 
thought that the President would have shown 
more interest in those steps that make for 
business revival and resumption of private em- 
ployment, instead of further Government in- 
vasion of the field of business, and further re- 
striction of private enterprise.” 

The business men in session, observes the New 
York Sun (Ind.), “say this is the time to strike 
for genuine and natural recovery,” and the Sun 
also finds a desire to “get it this year and not 
wait and have it menaced by a Presidential 
campaign.” 


ARGUMENTS IN SUPPORT 


In support of the purposes indicated by the 
President, the Indianapolis Times (Ind.) de- 
clares: “The New Deal is going forward. That is 
the clear meaning of the President’s message to 
the citizens. It has the ring of leadership.” 

“Recovery is on the way,” recognizes the 
Youngstown Vindicator (Dem.), “the signs are 
everywhere, and when it comes we shall have a 
better country for what Mr. Roosevelt has done.” 

“The belief here,” according to the Winston- 
Salem (N. C.) Journal (Dem.), “is that the in- 
telligent, the liberal and courageous will not 
hang back, but will choose to go forward with 
Roosevelt to a higher plane of economic and 
social progress.” 


MIDDLE OF ROAD VIEW 


Taking the middle ground, the Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News (Ind.), declares that “business 
still needs help from the Government, but it 
positively does not need the overdosing that Mr. 
Roosevelt prescribes.” 

“The manufacturers in private industry,” con- 
tends the Providence Bulletin (Ind.), “make de- 
cision as to whether or not to spend the billions 
of dollars for expansion, replacement and re- 
habilitation upon which the substance of re- 
covery in the final analysis depends. 

“The President’s ‘fireside chat’ can under the 
circumstances be hardly called helpful to the 
decision of these industries with vast amounts 
to spend.” 


SEES UPTURN STARTED 


Recognizing “the upturn,” the Cleveland News 
(Rep.) remarks that “the nation knows that it 
is by no means possible to attribute all this, or 
any great part of it, to the artificial devices 
adopted.” 

The Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.) suggests: 
“Isn't it about time to get away from the mental 
exhilaration which persuades politicians and 
statesmen once or twice in a century that every- 
thing that happened before they came into 
power was entirely bad?” 

“He asked,” says the New York Herald Tri- 
bune (Rep.), “that the old experiments, in what- 
ever state of collapse, be continued. He asked 
that a program of new experiments—hampering 
business, destroying wealth, and threatening 
economic revolution—be initiated. 

“Mr. Roosevelt did urge the country to be con- 
fident—but only after demanding his list of new 
and disturbing laws. Neither an old charm of 
manner nor a new mildness of speech can alter 
this essential fact.” 


HOPE TO BANISH POLITICS 


On the President’s declared hope to keep poli- 
tics out of work relief, the Buffalo Evening News 
(Rep.) offers the judgment: 

“The nation hopes that the President. will 
succeed in keeping politics out * * * as he prom- 
ises to do. Mr. Roosevelt has called upon citizens 
to protest loudly if any taint of partianship or 
improper pressure is uncovered. 

“Americans who wish to see a speedy return 
of all unemployed to the ranks of private in- 
dustry should co-operate in the task of keeping 
the politicians away from the work relief funds.” 
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INCE the years just before the 

Civil War, the Supreme Court 
has been the one place in the Capi- 
tol where the visitor could always 
find peaceful deliberation and dig- 
nity—quite in contrast to the ora- 
torical fervor of the House or the 
Senate. But this session is the last 
which the Court will hold in its 
quarters in the small, round cham- 
ber under the dome of the Capitul. 

x*e 


ESSENCE OF DIGNITY 


HEN the Supreme Court is meet- | 


ing two policemen stand guard 
in the corridor outside its chambers. 
The most solemn rituals of the day 
occur when the justices, attired in 
their long black robes, enter or leave 
the courtroom. All other travel in 
the corridor is halted until they 
have passed by. 

In the new $10,000,000 Supreme 
Court building the justices will be 
surrounded by magnificence unsur- 
passed anywhere in Washington. 

x*r 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


ONGRESS boasts a Buck, Dear, 
Eagle, Fish, Hart and a Maver- 


ick. There are two Cannons, 4a | 


Hook, Bell, Beam, Stack, Celler, Hull, 
and two Coles. Also a Brown, Gray, 
Green, and White. To say nothing 
of a Bloom, Burch, Citron, Green- 


wood, Lea, Parks and Wood. Then | 


there are a Carpenter, Chandler, 
Driver, Mason, Miller, Smith (four 
of them), Taylor (three), and one 
Weaver. There are two Fords and 
one Hill. In addition, one Bacon and 
one Coffee. Also; a Parsons, Sa- 
bath, Hope, and Lord. Topping it 
all off is Hawaii’s King. 


The chief of the legal section of 
Procurement Division of the 


the 
Treasury Department is William K. 
Laws. 

xk 


COOLING IN THE SUN 

F ALL Congressmen adopted this 

policy perhaps there might be less 
turmoil and conflict during legis- 
lative debates: 

Last week bystanders in the cor- 
ridor of the new House Office build- 
ing saw a man hasten out of the 


Military Affairs Committee room, | 


pick up a folding chair, and carry it 
outside. For about 15 minutes he 
sat in the sunshine, then picked up 
the chair and walked back into the 
committee room. 

The explanation: The man was 
Representative McSwain, chairman 
of the Committee. He said that he 
grew so angry during a discussion of 
the committee that he decided a 
temporary retirement was the best 
way to avoid an explosion of temper. 
Incidentally, Representative Mc- 


Swain is known as one of the polit- | 
est and most considerate members | 


of the House. 
s&s = 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS! 


GENATOR HUEY LONG, dining in | 


the Senate restaurant recently, 
suddenly turned to one of his legis- 
lative colleagues and said, 
know what would happen if a man 
with a gun walked into this room 
and filled you full of holes?” 

The Middlewestern Senator 
stopped eating pie. 

“No,” he replied, 
happen?” 

The Louisianian with a beatific 
smile said, “The newspapers would 
say, 
Long’”. 


“what would 
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THE UBIQUITOUS JAP 


HE youngsters had their inning 
at the White House, Saturday, 


“Do you | 


‘Assassin’s Bullet Misses Huey 


April 27, when Buzzie Dall held a | 
birthday party to which he invited a | 


number of his school playmates. 


Each of the small guests received 
some trinket as a gift from Buzzie. 
Among the toys were a number of 
tiny American ships decked out 
with pretty American flags. But 
some observers of the party com- 
mented later that stamped on the 
bottom of each boat was this legend: 
“Made in Japan.” 

zx*ere 


CHAMPION POLYGLOT 


Axel H. Oxholm, who for 18 years 
has gone to the far corners of the 
earth on research projects for the 
Commerce Department, has _ re- 
signed from his position as Chief of 
the Forest Products Division. 

To carry out his 
new methods of building and his 
studies of lumber exports, it was 
necessary for Mr. Oxholm to learn 


énvestigation of | 


to speak nine foreign languages and | 


to visit 40 foreign countries. He 
estimates that he has traveled 500,- 
000 miles in the service of the De- 
partment and he has never had to 
use an interpreter except in China. 

Mr. Oxholm’s new position will be 
as managing director of the Pacific 
Forest Industries, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Tacoma, Washington. 


GLENN NIXON. 
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Preparedness 
MERICA is playing soldiers and 
“" sailors. 


While Europe is embroiling itself in 
international discords and making ar- 
rogant displays of its military 
strength, the United States is showing 
an ability to thrust itself into ticklish 
situations and to dramatize its naval 
and military forces. 

The Navy holds maneuvers in the 
Pacific. Japan is apprehensive. Two 
American generals tcll a Congress 
committee of air base plans. Canada 
is displeased. The Army prepares for 
an enlistment campaign. Airplane 
factories speed up work. And the pub- 
lic knows that all these preparations 
these games of soldier and sailor—are 
not mere dramatics. The nation is 
building up an adequate defense. 


“PROBLEM XV1” 

The greatest fleet since the World 
War is now assembled in the Pacific 
Ocean for maneuvers. At the call of 
“anchors aweigh,” 177 warships, sub- 
marines, four carriers of almost 500 
planes, and nearly 55,000 officers and 
men,—a fleet greater in number than 
the Spanish Armada—headed for the 
open sea. 

And between May 3 and June 10, 
they will engage in sham battles and 
go through a series of war-like tactical 
movements over the 5,000,000 square 
miles of seaway within the triangle 
marked by imaginary lines from Cal- 
ifornia to Alaska to Hawaii and back 

Under the direction of Admiral 
Joseph M. Reeves on the flagship 
“Pennsylvania”, the fleet (Photo No. 1, 
and inset) will carry out what Navy 
men call “Problem XVI”, which, it is 
said, is designed to show the increasing 
value of the air arm of the Navy. 

As the Admiral holds secret confer- 
ences with his aides in his guarded 


quarters, the men-of-war cruise as 
though in battle. Broadsides and 
anti-aircraft guns are constantly 


manned, Look-outs are ever on watch 
for the “enemy”. The course is zig- 
zagged. Paravanes are placed to cut 
the cables of anchored mines. And 
rigorous drills aboard ship (Photo No. 
2) are carried out. 

While the Navy works its problem 
in the North Pacific, the United States 
Army is dusting off its most effective 
enlistment posters preparatory to an 
“enlist now” campaign. Under author- 
ity of the War Department Appropri- 
ation Act just passed, the Army plans 
to increase its forces this Summer 
from 118,750 to 165,000 men. 


MEN AND MACHINES 

And then the Army will begin its 
war games. Experienced men will en- 
gage in sham battles and other mil- 
itary tactics, while the recruits go 
through training (Photo No. 3). 

Coincident with the increase in per- 
sonnel will come an increase in equip- 
ment, including, as a major item, the 
building of about 450 new planes for 
the Air Corps. 

Airplane factories (Photo No. 4) will 
also add to their load the construc- 
tion of more than 500 additional 
planes for the Navy, should the Naval 
bill, now in the Senate, receive the 
approval of that Congress body. 

In addition, there is pending before 
the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, a bill designed to establish 
strategic air bases along the coasts 
and borders of continental United 
States and Alaska. 

As a result of hearings on this 
measure, there occurred this past week 
an embarrassing “incident.” 

In recent testimony two war de- 
partment officers spoke of United 
States’ relations with Canada. Said 
one: 

A “camouflaged” provision has been 
written in to provide for a so-called 
“intermediate” air station which is 
really a strategic base. 

Said the other: 

If an emergency requires it, we must 
be ready to “seize” certain British and 
French Islands near the coast which 
which might be used by an enemy. 


QUICK REASSURANCES 

This testimony, given in secret 
session was published by the commit- 
tee. President Roosevelt criticized the 
committee, repudiated the views of the 
Army officers as not in line with Ad- 
ministration policies, and gave assur- 
ances that this country would observe 
its treaties (for demilitarization of the 
American lakes) with Canada. 

Immediately Secretary of War Dern 
and Chairman McSwain of the House 
Committee (Photo No. 5) joined in 
with the President, the former stating 
his agreement with the views of the 
Chief Executive and the latter ex- 
plaining the publication of the secret 
testimony as an “error.” 

Strangely enough, the whole inci- 
dent took place at a time when rep- 
resentatives of both the United States 
and Canada were commemorating in 
Washington the 118 years of friend- 
ship between the two countries (Photo 
No. 6) marked by the Rush-Bagot 
agreement that was signed in 1817. 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 





























A CENTURY OF FILIBUSTERS 





How the Anti-lynching Bill Was Halted; 
Some Historic Minority Blockades 
Of Action in Congress 





BLAST of 145,000 words of ora- {| avowed their right to prevent action 


tory can produce quite a stub- 
born headwind. In the teeth of 
such a gale, huffed and puffed by a 
determined sectional minority, Sen- 
ate legislative progress was held 
stationary for six and a half days 
last week. 

Then majority mariners agreed to 
pitch overboard the Jonah causing 
all the squall—the Wagner-Costi- 
gan anti-lynching bill. The biggest 
filibuster since 1922 deflated itself, 
and legislative progress resumed the 
tenor of its way. It was rather a 
hoarse tenor, however, for some 
Senators who had _ tenaciously 
talked their way to another demon- 
stration of minority power to block 
the majority under Senate rules. 

Though the longest filibuster in 
13 years, this one was of minor pro- 
portions compared with some of the 
historical parliamentary blockades 
of the last hundred years. For leg- 
islative filibusters go back a century 
in our history—back to the time 
when the term “filibuster”, that 
originally denoted pirates and free- 
booters, first came commonly into 
the American vocabulary, applied 
to William Walker and other daring 
spirits who levied adventurous pri- 
vate war against Nicaragua, Cuba, 
and other Caribbean countries, hop- 
ing to add them to the United 
States. 


EARLY FILIBUSTERS 

As early as 1841 the Senate fili- 
bustered more than a week on a 
proposal to oust Senate contract 
printers from their jobs. The same 
year a bank bill filibuster lasted 
several weeks. Henry Clay, the 
“great compromiser”, sought to get 
Senate rules changed to break it up. 

Six years later, with war clouds 
darkening over the Northwest 
boundary question, it took two 
months to bring a Senate minority 
around to agree on a day for voting 
on the Oregon bill. 

In 1856 dilatory minority tactics 
in the 34th Congress evoked com- 
plaint and rebuke from the Demo- 
cratic majority. Seven years later, 
when the political party situation 
had been reversed, it was Republi- 
cans’ turn to complain of minority 
“fractious opposition” filibustering 
against suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus as a war measure. 


In 1879 on a bill to repeal the elec- | 


tion laws, written into an army ap- 
propriation bill, minority Senators 


| 


by all the dilatory motions in their 
power. They succeeded in prolong- 
ing debate 12 days. Two years later, 
over a change in Senate officers, the 
minority started a filibuster that 
lasted almost without interruption 


from March 24 to May 4 and was 


renewed May 6-10. 
A 26-DAY DEBATE 


of 26 days broke out 
Blair education bill, for establish- 
ment of common schools. The fa- 
mous “force bill” of 1890 to amend 
the election laws, like the anti- 
lynching bill this year, stirred vio- 
Jent sectional opposition. It led to 
one of ths most hotly contested par- 
liamentacy battles in Senate history, 
a debate lasting 29 days. 

In 1908, the elder Senator La 
Follette, a master in the filibuster- 
ing arts, who is credited with mak- 
ing the longest Senate speech on 
record, was assisted by several mem- 
bers in a filibuster against a na- 
tional banking bill conference re- 
port. Every technicality was used 
to consume time. The question of 
“no quorum” was raised 36 times 
within a few hours, necessitating roll 
calls at brief intervals. 

In 1914 the Senate because of fili- 
bustering had to spend 32 days con- 





and later in the same year, 31 days 
on a bill to repeal Panama canal 
tolls on coastwise shipping. Also that 
year dilatory opposition to creating 
the Federal Trade Commission was 
kept up for 30 days, and to an anti- 
trust bill, 21 days. Twenty-three 
days of filibustering developed on a 
ship purchase bill in 1915. 
ONE-MAN BLOCKADES 

With fair frequency in recent 
times one-man filibusters have been 
staged near the end of a Congres- 
sional sesion. A single Senator, by 
getting the floor and holding it, 


final hours by talking right through 
to the time of sine die adjournment, 
while important bills died in flocks 
around him for lack of opportunity 
to bring them to a vote. 

Last week's affair was true to the 
traditions of historic past filibusters. 
And with injection of the racial 
question, States’ rights, and threats 
| by some members to secede from the 
Democratic party if their party per- 
sisted in a course deemed inimical 
to the South, the discussion sug- 





In the 56th Congress a filibuster | 
against the | 


| 


| Federal action in cases of States and 


| Texas, and Bailey (Dem.), 


| (Dem.), 
i 


sidering a rivers and harbors bill, | 


could create havoc in the congested | 


gested the atmosphere of antebel- 
lum and reconstruction days when 
the momentous issues that produced 
the War Between the States were 
Cebated with fiery fervor. 
Constitutional contentions as to the 
nature of the Union and the right 
of States to be free from Federal 
“invasion” and “coercion” were 
warmly urged with arguments sug- 
gestive of the great Calhoun’s logic 
in crystallizing the political philoso- 
phy of his section a century ago 
A CATARACT OF WORDS 

In the seven-day cataract of talk, 
however, there was much flotsam of 
time-killing irrelevancy. Old tomes 
were piled high on desks as arsenals 
to keep up the endless firing against 
nearly invisible foemen—for most of 


| the bill’s supporters ducked out into 


the cloakrooms and let its oppo- 
nents talk on and on. 
Musty speeches by departed 


statesmen were fished out of the 
ash-can of oblivion to be droned 
through again by reading clerks. 
There were threats to read whole 
books of the Bible and to keep Con- 
gress in session all Summer if neces- 
sary to thwart any authorization of 


counties failing to protect their citi- 
zens from mob violence. 

(Dem.), of 
of North 
led the filibuster, with 
Senators Smith (Dem.), and Byrnes 
of South Carolina; Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia; Borah (Rep.), 
of Idaho, and others joining them in 
their opposition. 

All through the debate the Sen- 
ate “recessed” from day to day in- 
Stead of adjourning. Adjournment 
would have automatically displaced 
the motion to consider the bill. 

Finally the majority caved in. By 
a vote of 48 to 32 the Senate at 3:16 
p. m., Wednesday, May 1, adjourned 
till 3:30 p.m. Hastily the Chaplain, 
the Rev. Ze Barney T. Phillips, was 
summoned. Importuning the Al- 
mighty to “visit * * * the Members 
of the Senate” and “enlighten their 
| minds more and more with the light 
of. the everlasting Gospel,” he ush- 
ered in a new “legislative day” a 
; quarter hour after the ending of the 
old “legislative day” which had been 
running ever since April 15. 
| Thus the anti-lynching bill was 
| 
| 
| 


Senator Connally 


Carolina, 


headed off, probably for the rest of 
this session of Congress, though it is 
still on the calendar, subject to be- 
ing called up. 





| PUBLISHER'S STATEMENT OF 
| THON: 


CIRCULA- 


This is to certify that the average cire 


|; culation per issue of The United States News 
for tne six months’ period July Ist to and ine 


cluding December ist, 1924, was as follows? 


| Copies sold, 44,460; copies distributed free, 9.4917 


; 


| total, &3.951, Net paid circulation now more 
than 65,000, (Signed) JAMES L. BRAY, Pub- 
| Neher. 

Subscribed to and sworn before me on this 31s¢ 
day of April, 1935. HORACE G. MELL. 
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NEVER ATE 


DESSERT FOR 
DINNER UNTIL 
MY WIFE SERVED 


KRE-MEL 


i= 
IT’S GREAT!" 





‘ too, will enjoy this delicious, wholesome 
dessert. If you have not yet tasted Kre-Mel—see 


that the “lady of the house”’ visits her grocer and 


serves Kre-Mel for dessert for dinner. You'll then 


agree with the man in the picture —“‘It’s great!” 


Kre-Mel is rich in Dextrose, one of the basic 


sources of body energy. Besides its high nutri- 
tive value, Kre-Mel has “appetite appeal” and 
may be served more often than other des- 


HKre-mel pessert 


serts, without your tiring of its tasty goodness. 
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GENEROUS 
SERVINGS 
in each package 










CHOCOLATE 
VANILLIN 
CARAMEL 
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“F ET us alone!” business men ask of New 
y 


Deal. 
a ae 
Change in pace occurs in Capital. Some 
controls come off. 
Recovery predicted by President. What 


lies back of the prediction? 
* * * 


Would business push ahead if the Govern- 
ment stepped aside? 


a * 
The future of the NRA. 


New troubles develop in vast works pro- 


gram. 
* a * 


BUSINESS -New Deal antagonism, long sim- 
mering below the surface, finally has boiled 
over. 
Business men, courage restored by the improve- 
“e March, 1933, and in a mood to escape 
threatened new Government restraints, broke 
openly with President Roosevelt. 

Their resolutions, adopted by the convention 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, attacked the President’s legislative pro- 
gram and were accepted by Mr. Roosevelt as a 
challenge. However, he expressed the opinion 
that the Chamber always opposed reform and 
does not represent the views of the rank and 
file of business men. 

Differences of opinion lay in New Deal changes. 
The business man wanted an NRA without guar- 
antees to labor. It wanted an AAA without added 
powers. Both of these creations originally were 
inspired by the Chamber of Commerce. Its 
members expressed fear of higher taxes, which 
seemed now to be a more real threat than in- 
flation 

Their real advice was: 

“Let us alone. Stop experimenting. Stop spend- 
ing so much. Stop punishing the banks and 
utilities. Give private business a chance to re- 
store good times.” 

Only Government interference, and the uncer- 
tainty growing from threatened new laws stood 
in the way of a vast program of private spending 
and private job giving, in the view of the busi- 
ness representatives. 

What was the chance that their advice would 





—Harris & Ewing 


“UPHOLDING THE PRESIDENT” 
Secretary Roper (right), and H. P. Kendall, 
head of the Business Advisory Council of the 
Commerce Department, who led a group of 23 
business men to the White House to tell the 
President they favored NRA extension and 

social security legislation. 











be taken, in spite of expressed White House re- 
sentment at the business attitude? 

(See Page 3 for an article on the Chamber of 
Commerce meeting.) 


New Deal Slows Down 


Restriction of Codes, Cautious 
Spending of Billions in Prospect 


A CTUALLY, many signs point to further change 

in New Deal pace. Some controls are about 
to come off, or to be modified. Reform talk is less 
insistent. 

NRA codes, to all practical intents and pur- 
poses, would become a dead letter for most busi- 
ness men, under the Senate plan to trim them 
down to strictly interstate business between June 
16, 1935, and April 1, 1936. 

Enforcement, now admittedly next to impos- 
sible, then would be expected by officials to be- 
come wholly impossible. But a Supreme Court 
decision upholding NRA controls could change 
that. 

AAA amendments, broadening Government 
control over the food processing industry, failed 
to receive Presidential radio endorsement. As a 
result they face a hard road and probable death 
in the Congressional jam. 


THE LABOR BILL 


With NRA held up awaiting a court test, the 
Wagner Labor Disputes Bill, broadening Govern- 
ment power over labor relations, faces a setback. 
The Senate wants to learn what the Supreme 
Court thinks of its powers before proceeding far- 
ther with legislation of questionable legality. 

Spending of the $4,000,000,000 work-relief fund 
is going to be cautious. Mr. Roosevelt has em- 
phasized to newspaper men his desire for a con- 
servative use of that money. A sign of this was 
given in a cut of an allotment to Dr. Rexford Guy 
Tugwell from $10,000,000 to $250,000. Real spend- 
ing won’t get under way before July. Even then, 
the President has said, it will not be pushed if 
private business picks up. 

Silver price kiting has slowed, after the bad 
impression it caused at home and abroad. The 























Business Demands Less Federal 








Henry I. Harriman Harper Sibley 


Luncheon in the Patio 


Control. Predictions of Further Recovery. 


+  Curtailing the Codes. Growing Attack on the High-price Theory + 
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SCENES FROM THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEETING 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, gathered in annual convention in Washington, adopts resolutions which criticise the NIRA, social 
security legislation, securities legislation, the banking bill, the Wagner labor disputes bill, the holding company bill, the proposed AAA amendments, 
and other legislation. “An honest difference of opinion,” says Harper Sibley, newly elected president to succeed Mr. Harriman. 


by all present signs. 

No new taxes are wanted by the Administra- 
tion at this session. Enactment of soldier bonus 
legislation, however, would bring a demand for 
a new tax on individual inheritances to meet the 
added expense. This sort of tax, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr. told Congress, would be less “de- 
flationary” than others. Talk of taxes may de- 
feat the bonus. 

Proposed banking legislation, designed to give 
the Government control over credit, utility 
holding company legislation, designed to break 
up big units and social security legislation re- 
main the sore spots in industrial New Deal 
relations. 

Essentially, it can be said on the basis of the 
best information, Mr. Roosevelt wants to play 
along with private industry. He has given up the 
idea that the Government can generate recovery 
all by itself. 

Similarly, he does not subscribe to the idea 
that what the New Deal does may be retarding 
recovery. Rather, the country’s improvement 
since 1933 is accepted by him as being the result 
of Federal policies. 


Business Optimism 


Industrialists and Officials Confi- 
dent of New Upward Movement 


BoetTH business men and New Dealers are confi- 
dent that the base now is laid for a further 
move toward recovery. 

President Roosevelt told the people: 

“Never since my inauguration in March, 1933, 
have I felt so unmistakably the atmosphere of re- 
covery.” 

The National 
said: 

“This coyntry is closer to breaking the back 
of the depression than at any time since the 
forces of recovery began working in 1932.” 

Speakers at the Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ing kept repeating: 

“Take off the brakes and business will forge 
ahead.” 


BASIS OF VIEWS 


On what are these observations based? Is the 
country on the verge of a forward move that will 
absorb many of the unemployed in private in- 
dustry? 

Those agencies of the Government that sup- 
ply the White House with its facts and figures 
and its prognostications on the state of busi- 
ness say the following: 

At the moment the rate of industrial activity 
is slightly downward. However, trade and indus- 
try both have held much better than anticipated. 
The absence of a marked decline suggests the 
basis for a forward move. 

Also, the psychological factor is important. 
Business sentiment has been depressed, but busi- 
ness has been fairly good. Again that suggests 
a strong underlying situation. 


MORE POSITIVE FACTORS 


Then there are more postive factors. 

Rents throughout the country have stopped 
declining and are tending upward. Private home 
building has increased sharply of late. Drought, 
that caused so much damage a year ago, is 
broken except in the Southwest. Relief rolls 
tended to shrink both in February and in March, 
against the expected seasonal trend. The stock 
market has been strong for six weeks. 

Besides this there is a stirring in the markets 
for capital as industry seeks to take advantage 
of low rates on money. When corporations come 
into the investment market for new funds and 
find the public ready to lend, then there will be 
the most real sort of recovery sign. 

As yet the statistics and facts do not picture 
recovery. But Mr. Roosevelt and business and 
industrial leaders believe that they are calling 
the turn. 


Association of Manufacturers 





Recovery Theories 


Conflicting Views on Effects of 
Federal Economic Policies 


\V OULD business push ahead if only the Gov- 
ernment stepped aside? 

Pressure for an answer to that question admit- 
tedly is growing. It comes not only from busi- 
ness men but from people in general as well. 

Industrialists say that the answer to that ques- 
tion is “Yes.” They believe that a balanced 
budget, a stable money, and a “helpful” attitude 
on the part of Government would quickly bring 
full recovery and employment. Such, at least, 
is the argument. 

But Government economists, both New Deal 
and otherwise, believe otherwise, 

They say that the wheels go round in capital- 
ism when industry can see an expanding market 
for its products on a price basis that promises 
a profit. At the same time it needs an outlet 
abroad for its surplus product and its surplus 
capital. 


RESTRICTED MARKETS 


They ask: Where now is the prospective 
greatly enlarged domestic market? Artificially 
higher prices, induced by NRA, by AAA, and by 
the drought, have checked the volume of indus- 
trial and agricultural goods moving into con- 
sumption. Government spending for relief ac- 
counts for an appreciable proportion of the buy- 
ing of consumer goods. Its spending for public 
works accounts for much of the activity in the 
heavy industries. Take away that spending and 
industry would face a deflationary pressure of 
unusual intensity. 

Then they ask: Where now is the prospective 
greatly enlarged foreign market to absorb sur- 
plus industrial and farm products? Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State, told business men that he was 
encountering “unscrupulous resistance” to ef- 
forts to stimulate foreign trade by adjusting 
tariffs. Exports were reduced in March, with 
markets narrowing abroad. 

Normal recovery comes when world prices, 
wages, and currencies are in balance. They are 
more out of balance now than at any other time. 


SIGNS OF RECOVERY 


Signs to watch for normal recovery are, ac- 
cording to Government economists: 

1. Stabilization of world currencies and prob- 
able return to a gold standard. 

2. Tariff adjustments in the interest of larger 
world trade. 

3. Breakdown of artificial price and wage sup- 
ports through the industrial structure. 

4. Revival of investment in industrial plant. 

Until they are in sight, the New Deal attitude 
is that Government must function to help force 
adjustments in prices, wages, and currency un- 
til a balance is achieved by artificial means.. 
That method has been under trial now for more 
than two years. 

A new trial of the normal recovery method is 
being asked by most of those criticizing present 
policy. 


The High Price Problem 


AAA And NRA Are Targets As 
Buyers Protest Soaring Costs 


NRA was created in June, 1933, to provide ma- 

chinery for raising prices and wages in in- 
dustry, thereby supposedly stimulating both bus- 
iness profits and worker purchasing power along 
the road to recovery. 

AAA was created in May, 1933, to set up ma- 
chinery to raise farm prices, thereby balancing 
agricultural and city worker income, increasing 
demand for industrial goods, and opening the 
way to rural recovery. 

Magic was supposed to reside in high prices. 

Today what is the situation? 

NRA is on the verge of being scuttled by Con- 





gress on the ground that it raised prices, but 
failed to increase trade. 

AAA is under fire because, along with the 
drought, it raised prices, but curtailed markets, 
made it harder for city workers to subsist. 

High prices of industrial goods are opposed by 
farmers and city consumers alike. High prices 
of farm products are opposed by city workers. 


Is Blue Eagle Dying? 


Court to Have the Final Word; 
Congress Considers Curbing NRA 


wrt now is to become of the Blue Eagle? 
The Senate Finance Committee by a formal 

13-to-4 vote has recommended that its life be 
extended from June 16, 1935, to April 1, 1936; but 
only on three conditions. Those conditions are: 

1, That no price fixing shall be permitted un- 
der a code, except in mineral natural-resource 
industries. 


2. That no code shall be applicable to any per- 
son whose business is wholly intrastate. 

3. That the President shall review every code 
within 30 days after June 15, to see that it com- 
plies with the Congressional mandate. If it does 
not then the code must be ended. 

What would be the effect of an NRA curbed 
by those restrictions? Would it still resemble the 
agency that was hailed at one time as chief 
agency for breaking the depression’s back? 


PRICE-FIXING PROBLEM 


Take Item No. 1 of the Senate specifications. 
Very few codes contain clauses permitting actual 
price fixing. Very many codes, however, permit 
what is known as open price filing, or open price 
reporting. 

NRA never has considered this to be price fix- 
ing. NRA opponents contend that it operates as 
price fixing. President Roosevelt has sought to 
curb it by executive order, but an official study 
showed that that order was ignored. Nothing in 
the Senate resolution seems to prevent this sys- 
tem of price control. 

Take Item No. 2. This is the crux of the 
curbed NRA power. What constitutes “wholly 
intrastate” business is a matter for the Supreme 
Court to decide. 

Senator Borah has advised some small business 
men to ignore the codes. Under court decisions 
of the past all manufacturing and mining is pro- 
duction and is not interstate commerce, and so 
not to be included in the new NRA. 

The result is added confusion and the pros- 
pect of a complete breakdown in any definite at- 
tempt to embrace NRA codes pending a Supreme 
Court ruling on the issues involved. 

The same applies to labor engaged in produc- 
tion. If production is not interstate commerce 
then the Federal Government cannot force em- 
pleyers to abide by Section 7a of NIRA guaran- 
teeing to labor the right to bargain. collectively. 


A REALIGNED INDUSTRY? 


An NRA permanently established, that ex- 
empted local business from its provisions, would 
tend to bring about a realignment in industry. 

“The insertion of item two,” said Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, “would set up 
all over the country industries confining their 
outlet to purely intrastate channels without any 
regulation as to wages or hours of employment, 
in competition with those industries whose busi- 
ness extends into different States and who, 
thereby, would be subject to "age and hour re- 
strictions.” 

Then take item No. 3. Under it the President 
would be called upon to pass within 30 days on 
more than 700 codes of fair competition, elim- 
inating those which do not conform to the Sena- 
torial mandate. The result would be a probable 
quick paring down in the number of codes. 

Admitted was the fact that the future of the 
Blue Eagle would depend on whether the Su- 


preme Court would sanction as constitutional the 
control of local business by the Federal Govern- 
ment. If not, then the NRA dream would fade, 
in the opinion of its sponsors. 

A decision on this point was in the making as 
the nation’s highest court took under considera- 
tion the issues involved. 


Work-Relief Troubles 


Laws And Policies of Many States 
Conflict With Federal Program 


As the wheels start to grind in the Govern- 
~"" ment’s vast new works program, new prob- 
lems are disclosed. 

First, President Roosevelt had intended that 
States and counties and localities should borrow 
money from the Federal Government’s four-bil- 
lion-dollar fund, to be used in financing projects. 
But these governments don’t want to borrow. 
Give us the money, they’re saying, and if they 
continue to say it, and if the Government wants 
work done, the money may need to be given 
away, not loaned. 

Second, the President favors a “subsistence 
wage” on the projects, rather than “prevailing 
wages,” which are union wages in most places. 
But 23 states, including the most important, have 
laws which provide that prevailing wages must be 
paid on all public projects. This adds another 
complication. 

Third, Mr. Roosevelt is seeking to force States 
to take over the care of those of their unem- 
ployed who are unable to work. As part of that 
program he is demanding that those States con- 
tribute a share of the funds on a basis estab- 
lished by the FERA. 

But Illinois, Pennsylvania, and other States 
are balking at providing the funds de- 
manded by Harry Hopkins. The Senate now has 
ordered an investigation to determine how Mr. 
Hopkins arrives at the dollar demands he makes 
on the States. He says that a study of the re- 
sources of these governments underlies the relief 
demands, 


Fourth. Mr. Hopkins says that contractors do- 
ing relief work will be required to take labor 
from relief rolls regardless of whether that labor 
has union affiliations. 
pared to balk at that. 


Organized labor is pre- 





—W'ce World —Underwood & Underwood 
STRIKE NEGOTIATORS 

With the strike in a Toledo automobile plant 
threatening to affect 26,000 in eight cities, 
Edward F. McGrady, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor (right), is acting as conciliator and is 
conferring with Francis Dillion (left), labor 
leader, and officials of the companies affected. 











Strike Ramifications 


Automobile Industry Dislocated by 
Dissatisfaction of Small Group 


-TRIKES have been few and far between since 

President Roosevelt, last September, asked 
for a labor-employer truce. 

Now, however, there are rumblings of trouble 
from many areas, and a strike in the automobile 
industry of a type that has deeply concerned 
officials. 

Trouble that occurred in the Toledo plant of 
General Motors, is held up by New Dealers as an 
example of the disturbance that can flow in 
modern industry from an apparently isolated 
strike. 

At Toledo, 900 workers, making transmissions 
for Chevrolet cars, walked out on the asserted 
ground that the company had failed to live up to 
their interpretation of the collective bargaining 
requirements of NRA. 

This closing shut off the supply of an essen- 
tial part, and soon assembly plants were shut 
down by General Motors. With assembly plants 
down there was no need for bodies, and body 
plants shut. 


STEEEL ORDERS CANCELLED 


Slowed operations resulted in cancellations of 
orders for steel, and steel plants filling those 
orders slowed. Other supply concerns were told 
to hold back on orders, with the result that more 
men lost work. 

With Chevrolet transmission plant down, the 
union held that use of other units of the com- 
pany to make transmissions for Chevrolet would 
be scabbing and would be followed by a walkout. 

A strike of 900 men within one week had af- 
fected from 30,000 to 40,000 other workers. 

Repercussions from small walk-outs today are 
such that Mr. Roosevelt is endeavoring to bul- 
wark the truce that he had suggested to workers 
and employers. Otherwise, officials see the pros- 
pect of another unsettled period. 

OwEN Scort. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S FIRESIDE TALK: RELIEF PLANS OUTLINED 





Six-point Program For Expenditure of 


Four Billion Dollars on Work Proj- 
ects Is Outlined Over Radio 





President Roosevelt, in a na- 
tion-wide radio address on Sun- 
day night, April 28, called for en- 
actment of five “essential” meas- 
ures—those dealing with the 
NRA, economic security, utilities, 
transportation and banking. The 
address follows in full text: 


INCE my annual message to the 
Congress on January 4 last, l 
have not addressed tne general pub- 
lic over the air. In the many weeks 
since that time the Congress has 


devoted itself to the arduous task of | 


formulating legislation necessary to 
the country’s welfare. It has made 
and is making distinct progress. 
Before I come to any of the spe- 
cific measures, however, I want to 
leave in your minds one clear fact. 
The Administration and 
gress are not proceeding in any hap- 
hazard fashion in this task of gov- 
ernment. Each of our steps has a 
definite relationship to every other 
step. 
~ The job of creating a program for 
the nation’s welfare is, in some re- 
Spects, like the building of a ship. 
At different points on the coast 
where I often visit they build greai 
seagoing ships. When one of these 
Ships is under construction and the 
steel frames have been set in the 
keel, it is difficult for a person who 
does not know ships to tell how it 
will finally look when it is sailing 
the high seas. 


NATION’S OBJECTIVE 


It may seem confused to some, but 
out of the multitude of detailed parts 
that go into the making of the 


Structure the creation of a useful | 


instrument for man_ ultimately 
comes. It is that way with the mak- 
ing of a national policy. The ob- 
jective of the nation has greatly 
changed in three years. Before that 
time individual 


public thinking. The general good 
was at a discount. 

Three years of hard thinking have 
changed the picture. More and 
more people, because of 
thinking and a better understand- 
ing, are considering the whole rather 
than a mere part relating to one 
section or one crop, or one indus- 


try, or one.individual private occu-. } 


pation. 

That is a tremendous gain for the 
principles of democracy. The over- 
whelming majority of people in this 
country know how to sift the wheat 
from the chaff in what they hear 
and what they read. They know 
that the process of the constructive 
rebuilding of America cannot be 
done in a day or a year, but that it 
is being done in spite of the few 


who seek to confuse them and to | 


profit by their confusion. Ameri- 
cans as a whole are feeling a lot 


better—a lot more cheerful than for | 


many, many years. 


PROPER PERSPECTIVE 


The most difficult place in the | 


world to get a clear and open per- 
spective of the country as a whole is 
Washington. I am reminded some- 


times of what President Wilson once | 


said: “So many people come to 
Washington who know things that 


are not so and so few people who | 


know anything about what the peo- 


the Con- 


self-interest and 
group selfishness were paramount in | 


clearer 


ple of the United States are think- 
ing about.” 


That is why I occasionally leave | 


this scene of action for a few days 
to go fishing or back home to Hyde 
Park so that I can have a chance to 
think quietly about the country as a 
whole. To get away from the trees, 
as they say, and to look at the whole 
woods. This duty of seeing the 
country in a long range perspective 
is one which, in a very special man- 
ner, attaches to this office to which 
you have chosen me. 

Did you ever stop to think that 
there are, after all, only two po- 
sitions in the nation that are filled 
by the vote of all of the voters—the 
President and the Vice President? 
' That makes it particularly neces- 
sary for the Vice President and for 
me to conceive of our duty toward 
the entire country. I speak, there- 
fore, tonight to and of the Ameri- 
can people as a whole. 


TO SOLVE UNEMPLOYMENT 


My most immediate concern is in 
carrying out the purposes of the 
great work program just enacted by 
the Congress. 
to put men and women now on the 
relief rolls to work and, incidentally, 
to assist materially in our already 
unmistakable march toward re- 
covery. 

I shall not confuse my discus- 
sion by a multitude of figures. So 


many figures are quoted to prove | 
Sometimes it de- | 


so many things. 

pends upon what paper you read 

and what broadcast you hear. 
| Therefore, let us keep our minds on 
two or three simple essential facts 
in connection with this problem of 
unemployment. 

It is true that while business and 
industry are definitely better our 
relief rolls are still too large. How- 
ever, for the first time in five years 
the relief rolls have declined in- 
stead of increased during the win- 
ter months. They are still de- 
clining. 

The simple fact is that many mil- 


lion more people have private work | 


today than two years ago today or 
one year ago today, and every day 
that passes offers more chances to 
work for those who want to work. 
In spite of the fact that unem- 
ployment remains a serious problem 
| here as in every other nation, we 
| have come to recognize the possi- 
bility and the necessity of certain 
helpful remedial measures. These 
measures are of two kinds. 
first is to make provisions intended 
to relieve, to minimize, and to pre- 
vent future unemployment; 
second is to establish the practical 
means to help those who are unem- 
ployed in this present emergency. 
Our social security legislation is 
| an attempt to answer the first of 
these questions. Our work-relief 
program the second. 


SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
The program for social security 
now pending before the Congress is 


a necessary part of the future un- | 


employment policy of the Govern- 
ment. While our present and pro- 
jected expenditures for work relief 


are wholly within the reasonable | 
limits of our national credit re- | 
sources, it is obvious that we can- | 


| not continue to create govern- 


Its first objective is 


The | 


the | 





¢— —————— 


deficits for 
We must begin 
for the 


mental 
year after year. 
now to make provision 
future. 

That is why our social security 
program is an important part of 
the complete picture. It proposes, 
by means of old age pensions, to 
help those who have reached the 
age of retirement to give up their 
jobs and thus give to the younger 
generation greater opportunities for 
work and to give to all a feeling of 
security as they look toward old age. 

The unemployment insurance part 
of the legislation will not only help 
to guard the individual in future 
periods of lay-off against depend- 
ence upon relief, but it will by sus- 
taining purchasing power cushion 
the shock of economic distress. 
other helpful feature of unemploy- 
ment insurance is the incentive it 
will give to employers to plan more 
carefully in order that unemploy- 
ment may be prevented by the 
stabilizing of employment itself. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PLAN 

Provisions for social security, how- 
ever, are protections for the future. 
Our responsibility for the immediate 
necessities of the unemployed has 
been met by the Congress through 
the most comprehensive work plan 
in the history of the nation. Our 
problem is to put to work three and 
one-half million employable persons 
now on the relief rolls. It is a prob- 
lem quite as much for private indus- 
| try as for the Government. 

We are losing no time getting the 
Government’s vast work relief pro- 
gram under way and we have every 
reason to believe that it should be in 
full swing by Autumn. In directing 
it, I shall recognize six fundamental 
principles: 

(1) The projects should be uséful. 

(2) Projects shall be of a nature 


that a considerable proportion of the | 


money spent will go into wages for 
labor. 


HOW IT IS TO BE DONE 
(3) Projects which promise ulti- 
mate return to the Federal Treéas- 
| ury of a considerable proportion of 
the costs, will be sought. 

(4) Funds allotted for each proj- 
ect should be actually and quickly 
spent and not held over until later 
years. 

(5) In all cases projects must be of 

a character to give employment to 
those on the relief rolls. 
(6) Projects will be allocated to 
| localities or relief areas in relation 
| to the number of workers on relief 
| rolls in those areas. 


that purpose | 


An- | 


I next want to make it clear ex- 
actly how we shall direct the work. 

(1) I have set up a Division of Ap- 
plication ana Information to which 
all proposals for the experditure of 
money must go for preliminary study 
and consideration. 

(2) After the Division of Applica- 
tion and Information has sifted 
these projects, they will be sent to 
an Allotment Division composed of 
representatives of tne more im- 
portant Governmentai agencies 
charged with carrying on work-re- 
lief projects. The group will also 


| include representatives of cities, and 
| of labor, farming, banking and in- 


dustry. This Allotment Division wili 
consider all of the recommendations 
submitted to it and such projects as 
they approve will be next submitted 
to the President, who, under the Act, 
is required to make final allocatious. 

(3) The next step will be to notify 
the proper Government agency in 
whose field the project talls and also 
another ageacy which I am creating 
—a Prugress Division. This Division 
will have the duty of coordinating 
the purchase of materials and sup- 
plies and of making certain that 
people who are employed will be 
taken from the relief rolls. 

It will also have the responsibility 
of determining work payments in 
various localities, of making full use 
of existing employmen, services and 
to assist people engaged in work-re- 
lief to move as rapidly as possible 





back inio private employment when 


| such employment is av ulable. More- 


over, this Division will be charged 
with keeping projects moving on 
schedule. 


| FEW NEW AGENCIES 


(4) I have felt it to be essentially 
wise and prudent to avoid, so far as 
possible, the creation of new gov- 
ernmental machinery for supervis- 
ing this work. The National Gov- 
ernment now has at least sixty dif- 
ferent agencies with the staff and 
the experience and the competence 
necessary to carry on le 250 or 300 
kinds of work that will be under- 
taken. 

These agencies, therefore, will 
simply be doing on a somewhat en- 
larged scale the same sort of things 
that they have been doing. This 
will make certain that the largest 
possible portion of the funds allot- 
ted will be spent for actually cre- 
ating new work and not for build- 
ing up expensive overhead organiza- 
tions here in Washington. 

For many months preparations 
have been under way for undertak- 

ing this work. The allotment of 








UTILITIES: WHY THE CONFLICT 


OVER FEDERAL CONTROL? 





HY THE CONFLICT between ad- 

vocates of public and private 
power development, the most im- 
portant aspect of which is currently 
the test of strength over the 
Wheeler-Rayburn bill for elimina- 
tion of “unnecessary utility holding 
companies? 

Partisans of both sides heard last 
week an answer to that question 
from the man whose influence is ac- 
knowledged as the most powerful 
factor on the side of public regula- 
tion and public activity in the power 
field—the President of the United 
States. 

The reasons, briefly stated: 

1.—The industry is at war with 
public sentiment. 
2.—There is an uneasy apprehen- 
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~ Just what buyers of low-priced trucks have been look- 


ing fori A big, husky Reo 1'2 Ton SPEEDWAGON—fully 
protected by Reo’s GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE— yet, 
amazingly priced at $535, factory. Typical Reo quality 

throughout including: Powerful 6-cylinder Reo - built $ 
Silver Crown truck engine; Hydraulic brakes; Correct 
load distribution; Maximum loading space; Full-float- 
ing axle; Modern streamline design. Reduce your own 
trucking costs with this great new Reo. Compare its 
specifications with any truck you now have in mind. 
Get full details from your nearest Reo dealer today. 
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sion of concentrated economic 


power. 

Predicted as a result of the drastic 
restriction of holding companies 
were lower rates and an impetus to 
recovery. 

To speed action on the bill, the 
House committee, which has com- 
pleted hearings, divided into three 
parts, each section to give its at- 
tention to one of the three divisions 
of the bill. 

Meanwhile, hearings on the bill 
proceeded before a Senate commit- 
tee. The week’s testimony was con- 
fined to opposition spokesmen. 


OPPOSITION VIEWS 

From electrical equipment manu- 
facturers came the opinion that 
elimination of holding companies, 
by slowing down the procurement of 
capital for utilities, would limit the 
market for electrical machinery. 

From State utility commissioners 
came the argument that power is 
essentially a local problem, hence 
should be regulated by State bodies. 
The bill, it was held, would transfer 
their responsibilities and powers 
largely to Federal agencies. 

From savings bank executives 
came the assertion that their 15 
million depositors would be ad- 
versely affected by the destruction 
of holding companies. The alleged 
harm would come through elimina- 
tion of the skilled management of 
operating companies, whose bonds 
are heavily held by the banks. 

Finally, from Dr. Daniel §tarch, 
consultant in commercial research, 
came a comprehensive defense of 
the role of the holding company in 
the utility field. 


INDUSTRY’S ADVANCES 
He cited the following advances 
made under holding company aus- 
pices in the past 12 years: 
1.—Tripling of capital invested in 
the industry. 


2.—Doubling of the mileage in 


transmission lines. 


funds for desirable projects has al- 
ready begun. The key men for the 
major responsibilities of this great 


task already have been selected. I | 
well realize that the country is ex- | 


pecting before this year is out to see 


the “dirt fly,” as they say, in carry- | 
ing on this work and I assure my | 
fellow citizens that no energy will be | 


spared in using these funds ef- 
ectively to make a major attack 
upon the problem of unemployment. 
“GREAT NATIONAL CRUSADE” 
Our responsibility is to all of the 


people in this country. This is a | 


great national crusade to destroy 
enforced idleness which is an enemy 


of the human spirit generated by | 


this depression. Our attack upon 


these enemies must be without stint | 
and without discrimination. No sec- 
tional, no political distinctions can 


be permitted. 


It must, however, »e recognized | 
that when an enterprise of this | 


character is extended over more 


| than 3,000 counties throughout the 


| of this kind occur, 


| characteristic 





nation, there may be occasiona!' in- 
stances of inefficiency. bad manage- 
ment, or misue of funds. When cases 


those, of course, who will try to tell 
you that the exceptional failure is 
of the entire en- 
deavor. 

It should be remembered that in 


| every big job there are some imper- 


fections. There are chiselers in 
every walk of life, there are those 
in every industry who are guilty of 
unfair practices, every profession 
has its black sheep, but long experi- 
ence in Government has taught me 
that the exceptional 
wrong-doing in Government are 
probably less numerous than in al- 
most every other line of endeavor. 
The most effective means of pre- 
venting such evils in this work-re- 
lief program will be the eternal vigi- 
lance of the American veople them- 
Selves. I call upon my fellow citi- 
zens everywhere to cooperate with 
me in making this the most efficient 
and the cleanest example of public 
enterprise the world has ever seen. 
It is time to provide a smashing 


answer for those cynical men who | 


say that a democracy cannot be 
honest and efficient. If you will 
help, this can be done. 

I, therefore, hope you will watch 
the work in every corner of this na- 
tion. Feel free to criticize. Tell me 
of instances where work can be done 
better, or where improper practices 
prevail. Neither you nor I want 
criticism conceived in a purely fault- 
finding or partisan spirit, but I am 
jealous of the right of every citizen 
to call to the attention of his Gov- 
ernment examples of now the pub- 
lic money can be more effectively 
spent for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can people. 


FUTURE OF THE NRA 

I now come, my friends, to the re- 
maining business béfore the Con- 
gress. It has under consideration 
many measures which provide for 
the rounding out of the program of 
economic and social reconstruction 


with which we have been concerned | 


for two years. 
I can mention only a few of them 
tonight, but I do not want my men- 


| tion of specific measures to be in- 


terpreted as lack of interest in or 
disapproval of many other important 
proposals that are pending. 

The National Industrial Recovery 


| Act expires on the sixtéenth of June. 





3.—Doubling of the average an- 
nual increase in domestic use of 


electricity. 

4.—Accelerated decline in the cost 
of electric service. 

5.—Quadrupling of the number of 


| rural consumers. 


Electricity, Dr. 
is a highly competitive service, com- 


peting both with other forms of | 
| service and with other commodities 
for which purchasing power might | 


go. To increase its use, he said, 
promotional campaigns are neces- 
sary, and holding companies are the 
best instruments for their succéss- 
ful prosecution. 


Starch asserted, | 


After careful consideration. I have 


+ 


there wil! be | 


instances of | 





| 


Social Security, Banking, NRA, Utility 
And Transportation Bills Urged 
As Essential Legislation 





| of this useful agency of Government. 
As we have proceeded with the ad- 
ministration of this Act, we have 
found from time to time more and 
more uséful ways of promoting its 
purposes. 

No reasonable person wants to 
| abandon our present gains—we must 
continue to protect children, to en- 
force minimum wages. to prevent 
excessive hours, to safeguard, de- 
| fine and enforce collective. bargain- 

ing, and, while retaining fair com- 

petition, to eliminate so far as hu- 


practices by selfish minorities which 
unfortunately did more than any- 
| thing else to bring about the recent 
| collapse of industries. 


| PUBLIC UTILITY PROBLEM 


asked the Congress to extend the life , strengthening our merchant marine 


and air transport measures for the 
Strengthening of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to enable it 
to carry out a rounded conception 
of the national transportation sys- 
tem in which the benefits of private 
ownership are retained, while the 
public stake in these important 


| services is protected by the public’s 


manly possible, the kinds of unfair | 


| 


There is likewise pending before | 


the Congress legislation to provide 

for the elimination of unnecessary 
| holding companies in the public 
' utility field. 

I consider this legislation a posi- 
tive recovery measure. Power pro- 
duction in this country is virtually 
back to the 1929 peak. The operating 

| companies in the gas ana electric 
utility field are by and large in good 
condition. But under holding com- 
pany domination the utility industry 
has long been hopelessly at war 
within itself and with public senti- 
ment. 

By far the greater part of the 
general decline in utility securities 
had occurred before I was inaugu- 
rated. The absentee management 
of unnecessary holding company 
control has lost touch with and has 
lost the sympathy of the communi- 


significantly it has given the coun- 
try as a whole an uneasy apprehen- 
Sion of overconcentrated economic 
power. 


SAFEGUARD INVESTORS 





tinue to be a good risk for the in- 
vestor. This legislation will serve 
the investor by ending the condi- 
tions which have caused that lack of 
confidence and good will. It will 
put the public utility operating in- 


ture, both in its public relations and 
in its internal relations. 

This legislation will not only in 
the long run result in providing 
lower electric and gas rates to the 
consumer but it will protect the ac- 
tual value and earning power of 
properties now owned by thousands 
of investors who have little protec- 
tion under the old laws against 
what used to be called frenzied fi- 
nance. It will not destroy values. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 

Not only business recovery, but 
the general economic recovery of 
the nation will be greatly stimulated 
by the enactment of legislation de- 
signed to improve the status of our 
transporation agencies. 

There is need for legislation pro- 
viding for the regulation of inter- 
state transportation by buses and 
trucks, to regulate transportation 
by water, new provisions for 











ties it pretend " | 
P a to serve. Even more | 4 favorable action by the Con- 


government. 


BANKING PROBLEMS 

The reestablishment of public 
confidence in the banks of the na- 
tion is one of the most hopeful re- 
Sults of our efforts as a nation to 
reestablish public confidence in pri- 
vate banking. 

We all know that private bank- 
ing actually exists by virtue of the 
permission of and regulation by the 
people as a whole, speaking through 
their government. 

Wise public policy, however, re- 
quires not only that banking be safe 
but that its resources be most fully 
utilized, in the economic life of the 
country. To this end it was decided 
more than twenty years ago that 
the Government should assume the 
responsibility of providing a means 
by which the credit of the nation 
might be controlled, not by a few 
private banking institutions, but by 
a body with public prestige and au- 
thority. 

The answer to this demand was 
the Federal Reserve System. Twenty 
years of experience with this sys- 
tem have justified the efforts made 
to create it, But these twenty years 
have shown by experience definite 
possibilities for improvement. Cer- 
tain proposals made to amend the 
Federal Reserve Act déserve prompt 


gress. They are a minimum of wise 
readjustment of our Federal Re- 


| serve System in the light of past 


experience and present needs. 


A business that loses the confi- | CONFIDENT OF RECOVERY 


| dence of its customers and the good | 
will of the public cannot long con- | 


dustry on a sound basis for the fu- | 


| 
| 


These measures are, in large part, 
the program which under my con- 
Stitutional duty I have recom- 
mended to the Congress. They are 
essential factors in a rounded pro- 
gram for national recovery. They 
contemplate the enrichment of our 

| national life by a sound and ra- 
tional ordering of its. various. ele- 
ments and wise provisions for the 
protection of the weak against the 
strong. 

Never since my inauguration in 
March, 1933, have I felt so unmis- 
takably the atmosphere of recovery. 
But it is more than the recovery of 
the material basis of our individual 
lives. It is the recovery of confi- 
dence in our demociatic processes 
and institutions. 

We have survived all of the ardu- 
ous burdens and the threatening 
dangers of a great economic calam- 
ity. We have in the darkest mo- 
ments of our national trials re- 
tained our faith in our own ability to 
master our destiny. Fear is vanish- 
ing and confidence is growing on 
every side, renewed faith in the vast 
possibilities of human beings to im- 
prove their material and spiritual 
status through the instrumentality 
of democratic goveri:ment. That 
faith is receiving its just reward. 
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THE FARM FRONT: NEW START FOR DESTITUTE FARMERS 


ZEATEN by the struggle to extract 

an existence from the cut-over 
areas of Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin, 69 farm families are on 
their way to Alaska to make a new 
start in _— as Government-spon- 
sored pione 











Equal ly buffet ed by nature, 167 in- 
dividuals in central South Dakota, 
cheered by recent rains and still 


hopeful of a bonanza, are petition- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
be permitted to stay in their homes. 
They are threatened with Govern- 
ment purchase of their lands so that 
they may be moved to a more fertile 
area. 

“We came here to establish and 
maintain homes for ourselves and 
now we do not wish to be shoved out 
after many years of hard work and 
sacrifice,” they said. 

contrasting pictures 


Those two 
confront Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
Agriculture, as 








Under Secretary of 
he undertakes his duties as Admin- 
istrator of “Resettlement Ad- 
ministration.” 

His is to be the job—under th 
work-relief program—of_ shifting 
parts of the nation’s population. 


Some he will send to Alaska. Others 
he will move from the drought belt 
to more fertile areas to the east. 
Others from blighted industrial 
areas to the country. 


WHAT PLAN CALLS FOR 

Many millions of dollars will be 
available to carry on a large-scale 
“resettlement” program. But the 
question asked of officials here is 
whether people who have built 
homes in districts now declared by 
the Government to be uneconomic 
will wish to pull up stakes and start 
over in new surroundings. 

A year of experience has convinced 
those who now will apply this pro- 
gram that people are ready to move 
if they see hope of betterment in the 
change. 

Where a few families hold out for 
the old homestead, as those peti- 
tioners from South Dakota are do- 
ing, hundreds of others flock to seek 
enrollment in Federal colonizing 
projects. President Roosevelt re- 
marked that the rush of families 
interested in going to Alaska illus- 
trated the desire of large numbers 
of persons for a new Start. 


A VOTE ON WHEAT CONTROL 
IGH AAA officials are taking to 
the stump. 


What for? To prepare the ground 


for what they regard as a vital test | 


of the whole New Deal farm pro- 
gram. 

That program now is under fire 
from many sides. Housewives are 
aroused over the high prices of food- 
stuffs. Processors are aroused over 
the effects of processing taxes. Many 
officials are aroused over what they 


The Resettlement ae Seer ee Vote 


On Crop Control Programs— 
Farm Imports Increase 


regard as the nationalistic approach 
to the farm problem. 

Whether farmers are aroused, and, 
if so, over what, is the immediate 
unanswered question. 

To determine the farmer reac- 
tion to one of the largest of the 
crop control programs, the AAA is 
sponsoring a vote to be held May 25. 
Growers of wheat are eligible to bal- 
lot. There are 560,000 signers of con- 
tracts with the Government who 
are asked, with non-signers, to an- 
swer the question: 

“Are you in favor of a wheat 
production adjustment program to 
follow the present one which ex- 
pires with the 1935 crop year?” 

An overwhelming affirmative 
vote would be accepted by officials 
as farmer support for the Govern- 


ment program. A sharply divided 


| vote would be accepted as evidence 


of farmer opposition aligning with 
city opposition to jeopardize the 
entire AAA plan. 


PRICE OF MEAT IS SOARING 
THE price of beefsteaks promises 
to continue to move higher. Cat- 
tle reached $16.25, the highest since 
January, 1930, at the Chicago stock 


| yards during the past week. 


All kinds of meats are scarce, due 
to the real shortage in hog supplies. 
However, hog prices are being held 
down by housewife resistance to the 
advance in pork prices. 

This evidence that consumers are 
balking at price advances and are 
substituting other foods for those 
that are highest-priced caused the 
Consumers’ Guide of the AAA to 
suggest that food is now about as 
expensive as it is going to become. 

The rapidity of the recent ad- 
vance in the cost of foodstuffs is 
described by the Consumers’ Guide. 
It points out that meat prices have 
gone up from 20 to 40 per cent in 
the last three months. Some vege- 
tables, particularly the Winter va- 
rieties, have advanced even further. 


IMPORT OF FOODSTUFFS 
€ NE story going the rounds of the 
corn belt, and causing worry to 
officials here, is to the effect that 
more than one billion bushels of 
corn have been imported into the 
United States during the past few 
months. 

The officials say that whoever 
started the story must have been 
referring to kernels, not bushels. 
But, anyway, that story has served 
to point attention 


MARCH OF THE ALPHABETS 


AAA- Agricultural Ad just ment 
Administration. Prepared for 
wheat farmers on continu- 
Worried over 


vote of 
ance of control plan 
failure of President to mention 
strengthening amendments during 
his radio address on “must” legisla- 
tion 


CCC ‘—Civilian Conservation Corps. 


Receives an assignment of 
$190,000,000 from the Treasury for 
use in connection with expanded 
program Announces distribution 
of part of this money as follows: 
Clothing, $40,000,006; hovsing, in 
more than 1,200 new camps, $30,- 
000,000; materials for works proj- 
ects, $20,000,000; railway transport, 
$10,000,000; wages and food, $15,- 
000,000; purchase of trucks and 
tractors, $25,000,000 


FCC ederal Communications 

Commission, O. Max Gard- 
ner, former governor of North Caro- 
lina, appointed chief of the legal 
Staff to investigate the telephone 
industry, at a salary of $10,000 a 
year. Appropriation of $750,000 
available for the industry. Tele- 
phone Division announces adoption 
of a revised uniform system of ac- 
counts for telephone companies, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1936, and sets May 
16 for conference with State Com- 
mission representatives on excep- 
tions to such accounting rules. 
Summary of monthly reports of 59 
largest telephone companies shows 
14,132,026 telephones in service in 
the United States last December, 2 
per cent more than in the previous 
December. 





FCU—Federal Credit Unions. An- 

nounces that more than 300 
credit unions have been chartered 
by the FCU since last June, with 94 
of these formed during April. Total 
of 3,000 credit unions in the United 
States, including both those char- 
tered under State laws and those 
under Federal charters. 





FERA—Federal Emergency Relief 

Administration. Continues 
at loggerheads with Illinois over 
problem of raising relief funds. Sen- 
ate votes to investigate relief ma- 
chinery. Group of farm colonists 


selected from relief rolls of Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, and Minnesota enter 
last stage of journey to new homes 
im Alaska. 


| Sale of oil royalities. 





‘ NR A—National Recovery 


FHA—Federal Housing Adminis- 

tration. Applications for in- 
sured mortgages being received at 
the rate of $1,000,000 daily. An- 
nounces that since the middle of 
March applications have increased 
at the rate of 25 per cent each week 
over the preceding week. Time of 
National Educational Better Hous- 
ing Contest for schools extended un- 
til May 17. Banks and other lending 
institutions report they have allo- 
cated funds totaling $208,134,669 to 
be immediately 
owners applying for mortgages in- 
sured by FHA. 


FHLBB—Feeeral Home Loan 

Bank Board. Announces 
that more than $500,000,000 in sav- 
ings, held by 850,000 investors, is 
represented in 957 thrift institutions 
which have applied for insurance 
under the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. 


Admin- 
Faced with Senate 
plan to continue in modified form 
until April, 1936. President held out 
for two-year continuance in present 
form. Supreme Court took under 
advisement case involving test of 
law’s legality. 


istration. 





PWA—Public Works Administra- 
tion. Administrator Ickes 
directs PWA State engineers to re- 
ceive new applications for works 
projects. He suggests to motorists 
and the traveling public that this 
Summer they include the gigantic 
engineering jobs undertaken in the 
PWA program as part of their sight- 
seeing itineraries. Avunounces that 
$53,000,000 of loans to railroads for 
manufacture of 25,431 freight cars 
has resulted in creation of 56,000,- 
000 hours of direct and indirect em- 
ployment. New York City officials 
submit proposal for $150,000,000 low- 
cost housing project to the Presi- 
dent. Supreme Court dismisses 
Government’s suit to restrain offi- 
cials of Arizona from interfering 
with construction of Parker Dam in 
the Colorado River. Stops receiv- 
ing job applications for PWA ad- 
ministrative organization. 





SEC—Securities and Exchange 

Commission. Liberalizes rules 
for advertising new security issues. 
Tightens regulations relating to the 


to an unusual 


available to home- 


| situation. That situation is re- 














vealed by publication of March 
figures on imports and exports of 


| 


foodstuffs. These figures were | 
gathered by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Instead of the one billion bushels | 


of corn, actual importations 
amounted to 3,304,523 bushels in 
March. But a year ago they were 
only 16,892 bushels. The corn com- 
ing here scaled a 25-cent tariff wall 


| a served, Officials say, to keep 

down domestic prices. 

OTHER GAINS IN IMPORTS 
Other figures are even more 

striking. 


Butter imports for March of last 
year were 29,329 pounds. This year 
they jumped to 4,928552 pounds 
Again the total was not large in 
comparison with production at 
home, but those pounds of butter 
scaled a 14-cents-a-pound tariff 
wall to find a market within the 
United States. 

A year ago 153 bushels of oats 
came into this country from abroad 
during March. This year that total 
had increased to 2,596,241 bushels. 

Imports of fresh beef a year ago 





were 2,811 pounds. This year they 
amounted to more than _ 1,000,000 
pounds. Pork impoczis increased 
from 26,557 pounds a year ago to 
280,716 this year. 

The most striking increase of all 
was in cottonseed cake and meal 
imports. Those concern a type of 
feedstuff for livestock. Their im- 
portation a year ago was 90,760 


pounds. This year it was 9,336,380 
pounds. For the first quarter a year 
ago, the importation was 474,014 
pounds. This year it was 35,402.698. 


And the cottonseed industry is one 
of the big industries of our South. 


COTTON AND TEXTILE TRADES 


THE special cabinet committee ap- 


pointed by President Roosevelt to 


study the problem of cotton and of 





the cotton textile industry, present | 


ond future, reported progress during 
the past week. 

It heard delegations of State offi- 
cials and of textile manufacturers 
from New England describe the 
troubles of the textile industry. Most 
of them blamed the processing taxes 
on cotton. But Governor Green of 
Rhode Island refused to lay full 
blame on that instrument of the 
AAA. Rather his opinion was that 
cksolescence of equipment and an- 
tiquated trade practices played a 


England industry. 
President Roosevelt has suggested 
that Government money might be 


| 


| large part in the plight of the New | 





available to help the industry im- 
prove its plant and its capital struc- 
ture. An attack along that line ap- 
peared to officials to be more likely 
than any definite end to the cotton 
processing tax. This tax may be 
lowered before August, which is the 
beginning of the new crop year, but 
its removal now is considered un- 
hkely. 

AAA officials were impressed by 
the fact that cotton textile manu- 
facturers meeting in Augusta, Ga., 
refused to attack the processing tax 
on cotton in resolutions adopted by 
them. Instead they came out for the 
continuance of 12-cent loans on 
cotton, pegging the price at that 
level, and for possible tariff in- 
creases on textiles. 
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‘A New Union Drive 
For Collective Bargaining 





Strikes 


and Pressure 


on Congress 


Brought to Bear to Obtain Objective 
of the A. F. of L. 





N ORGANIZED labor’s struggle to 

advance its purposes two princi- 
pal weapons are recognized as of 
paramount value. 

One is the time-honored but 
costly method of the strike. The 
other, increasingly used of late, is 
spoken of as the legislative weapon, 
meaning the attempt to influence 
Congressional action. 

Both weapons were brought into 
play last week on a large scale. 
The end sought in both instances 
was the same—the establishment of 
collective bargaining with unions 
independent of management speak- 
ing for employes. 

In Washington, a conference of 
representatives of the 109 national 
and international unions making up 
the American Federation of Labor, 
gathered to focus their influence 
on Congress to obtain passage of 
the Labor Relations Bill. 

This bill would outlaw company 
unions and make the National La- 
bor Relations Board a power in the 
enforcement of bargaining rights. 
Greeted with applause was the 
news that the bill had been reported 
from committee for action by the 
Senate. 


AUTOMOBILE STRIKES 


In the automobile centers, a 
strike of employes beginning in the 
Chevrolet plant at Toledo, Ohio, 
progressively spread to other cities 
and caused shut-downs in various 
other plants as the supply of essen- 
tial parts was held up. 

The central issue is recognition 
of A. F. of L. unions as bargaining 
agencies, to replace the bodies be- 
ing set up for that purpose by the 
Automobile Labor Board. 

As reported to the Senate, the 
Labor Relations Bill removes from 
the National Labor Relations Board 
all arbitration and _ conciliation 
functions, these being left with the 
Department of Labor. 


The Board, the bill provides, 
would be independent of the Labor 
Department. an arrangement 


against which Secretary of Labor 
Perkins has advised at hearings. 

A clause added to the original bill 
would require that employers bar- 
gain with employe representatives 
when the latter request conferences 
relating to working conditions. This, 
as explained in the committee re- 
report is to make explicit the duty 
of employers which is implied in the 
right of collective bargaining 
granted to employes. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

Collective bargaining is defined in 
such a way as to leave no doubt that 
the spokesmen for the majority of 
employes will represent all em- 
ployes. 

The committee report took occa- 
sion to explain why no clause was 
inserted to prevent labor organiza- 
tions from coercing employes in 
their choice of bargaining repre- 


sentatives. This is an amendment 
which employers insisted in com- 
mittee hearings should be added to 
make the law equitable. 

The committee’s answer was that 
this provision is not the one that 
should be asked as an offset to the 
prohibition of coercion on the part 
of employers. The offset to that, it 
was stated, would oe a prohibition 
against interference by employes 
with the right of employers to form 
their own trade organizations. 


STRIKE MANEUVERS 

While the A. F. of L. conference 
in Washington was adopting a reso- 
lution, to be presented to Congress 
and the President, favoring enact- 
ment of the measure, Labor Depart- 
ment officials were seeking to 
bring about a settlement of the 
Toledo strike. Their efforts en- 
countered unyielding firmness on 
both sides. 

The workers at the plants had 
voted to refuse the compromise set- 
tlement offered by the management 
the previous week, carrying a 5 per 
cent wage increase and willingness 
to meet representatives of all labor 
organizations or employes in col- 
lective bargaining. Faced with the 
refusal, the management prepared 
to remove its machinery to Flint, 
Mich., and begin operations there. 

Meanwhile the strike began to 
spread, involving Chevrolet and 
Fisher Body plants in Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Kansas City, and Janes- 
vile, Wisc., and other cities. 
proximately 26,000 were idle. A sym- 
pathetic strike at the Buick plant 
in Flint, Mich., was threatened un- 
less a speedy settlement was reached 
at Toledo. 

Wage rates, while figuring in the 
demands made by strikers, are a 
relatively minor issue. Automobile 
Wages are now above 1929 levels and 
more than double those prevailing 
in’ 1932. 

So reported the Automobile Man- 
ufacturers Association to the NRA. 
The report added, however, that, on 
account of the shorter work week 
now prevailing, average weekly 
earnings are now only $24.70 as 
compared with $32.74 in 1929. 

Hours worked have decreased from 
45.6 a week in 1929 to 32.6. Higher 
weekly pay can come, it was stated, 
only with an increas® in hours. 


NRA LITIGATION 
"HE Department of Justice an- 
nounced last week that it would 
drop its prosecution of two cases in- 
volving alleged violation of section 
ja of the Recovery Act. 

The companies concerned were 
the Ames-Baldwin Wyoming Co. of 
Parkersburg, W. Va., and the Ely 
and Walker Dry Goods Co. of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Both cases involved the organiza- 
tion of company unions under what 
the NLRB regarded as coercive tac- 
tics. In both cases also the man- 
agement refused to bargain with 


Ap- | 
| of less than $100,000. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE, 
PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 
Common Stock Quarterly Dividend Ne. 103 of 60 cents per share, payable 
May 15, 1985, to stockholders of record April 20, 1985. 
$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 111 of $1.50 per share, payable 
April 15,1985, to stockholders of record March 30, 1935. 
Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whore common stocks are owned 
by Pacifie Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 


| PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION | 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Consolidated Statement of Revenues. Expenses and Dividends 
for the Twelve Months Ended March 31, 1935 


Amortisation of Bond Discount 


£45,268,054.14 | 
| | 
$19,668,225.22 
6.168.928 56 | | 
6,588,485.90 | | 
et ae __ 92,415,689.77 
a ewe avait $12,853,314.39 
pra ae ae 343,603.80 | 
Eas $15,196,918.19 } | 
$4,960,518.41 
26,546.21 
276,118.47 
85,262.978.00 
$1.07 14 4.281.200 05 
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Remarnowa—AprcicaBLe ro Common Sroce 


{mount Per Share 4 pplicable ta Common Stock . 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 696 CALIFORNIA STREPT, SAN PRANCISCO 
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8 7,065.087.24 
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$ 6,439,208.77 | 
1,179,990.00 

$ 5,259,218.77 
4,584,598.85 

2 674,615.42 
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Growing Volume 


* Bond Sale to Raise New Money 


| ! 


Of Security Issues 


Pleases SEC Chairman 
TEW security registrations with 

the Securities and Exchange 
Commission continue at a faster 


rate. Particularly pleasing to 


| Joseph P. Kennedy, SEC Chairman, 


! 


| All advertisements will carry a line 


| independent unions already estab- 
' lished. 


Of Home Construction 


is the registration of a $15,000,000 
bond issue by the National Distil- 
lers Products Corporation. 

Only one-third of this issue repre- 
sents refunding. The rest is new | 
money being raised for expansion. | 
Mr. Kennedy points out this is the 
largest amount of new money sought | 
by a business company since pres- 
ent rules went into effect. 

Mining shares, especially gold and 
silver, form a large share of the new | 
security issues registered. High 
prices paid by the Government for 
these precious metals have encour- 
aged increased activity. 

LESS ADVERTISING DATA 

Another factor that may help con- 
siderably in speeding the flow of 
new capital issues is the liberaliza- 
tion of SEC regulations relating to 
security advertising. 

Heretofore, such advertisements 
had to contain a large amount of 
data which made them both costly 
and impractical. In the future, 
much of the data may be omitted 
and only essential facts presented. 

For full details, investors will be 
referred to the complete prospectus. 


Stating that, although registered 
with the SEC, this Commission has 
not passed on the merits of the issue. | 
Recent evidence of some “out- 
standing stock frauds” in gas and oil 
royalties, Mr. Kennedy says, has 
caused the SEC to require registra- 
tion of all future offerings. This he | 
believes, will protect legitimate deal- 
ers. Previously exemptions from 
registration were granted offerings 


A study of labor relations made 
under the auspices of the Twentieth 
Century Fund had this to say in 
favor of company unions: 

“They often supply effective ma- 
chinery for adjusting grievances and 
correcting abuses when none would 
otherwise exist. In this respect they 
afford the employe a means of pro- 
tection which he can seldom achieve 
under conditions of individual bar- 
gaining.” 

BARGAINING FACTOR 

The report added, however, that 
such unions are not adequate agen- 
cies for collective bargaining. The 
reasons assigned are as follows: 

1.—Members are handicapped in 
bargaining by the vital necessity of 
holding their jobs. 

2.—Expenses, being paid by the 
company, fetter the employe organi- 
zation to the management. 

3.—Company unions, having no 
strike funds, can not back up their 
demands by the power to strike, a 
power which is a prerequisite to an 
equitable bargaining relationship. 

4.—Bargainers are at a disadvan- 
tage in being pitted against the 





specialists hired by employers. 
5.—Spokesmen for company 
unions, having no contact with em- 
ployes of other firms. lack outside 
support and are handicapped by a 
lack of knowledge regarding con- 
ditions elsewhere. 
6.—Bargaining by company unions 
does not ordinarily lead to signed 
agreements for fixed periods of time. 
JOHN W. TAYLOR. 





Prospect for Revival 


REAL ESTATE TRENDS in the 

X 

United States may forecast re- 

vival of lagging home construction. 
This is the interpretation which 

the President’s Council of the Fed- 





eral Home Loan Bank System has | 
placed on a nation-wide upswing in 
home rentals, more liberal mortgage 
loans now being made to home | 
owners, and the increased invest- | 
ment of private savings 

The rise in nome rentals, says C. 


H. Stewart, president of the Federal }« 


Home Loan Bank of Portland, Oreg., 
and chairman of the President’s 
Council, is the first sustained move- 
ment of this nature which has 
taken place since 1924, 

In his opinion, the rise in rentals, 
he said, is the forerunner of “a 
natural, normal resumption of resi- 
dential building activity to make up 
the slack resulting from the stag- 
aation of the past five years.” 





Can Aliens Finance 


American Imports? 

“EORGE N. PEEK, specia) adviser 

to the President on foreign trade, | 
has advised Mr. Roosevelt that the 
United States does not really need 
to buy more abroad than it sells to | 
permit foreigners to meet their debts | 
here. 

The reason he gives is that, with 
payments on war debts no longer 
being made, foreign nations are not 
so deeply indebted to Americans | 
that they must sell more here to get | 


money to pay their interest and 
principal. 
This claim, backed by detailed 


figures, is in contradiction to state- 
ments offered by Secretary of State | 
Hull and Secretary of Agriculture | 
Wallace. 


Money: Inflation Demands 
Again Worry Congress + . 





Trend In Senate Is Away From ‘Printing- 
Press’ Currency; New Deal Spending Lags 


.O PRINT money or not to print 
money? To order Federal con- 
trol of credit, or bank money, or not 
to force that control? 
Those are the qucstions 
bothering Congress. 
Senators are preparing to pass 
bonus legislation. They have on 


hand a bill, already approved by the | 


House of Representatives, calling for 


again | 


two billion dollars of printing-press | 


money to distribute to veterans in 


exchange for their present adjusted | 


servic? certificates. 

But the trend of sentiment among 
Senators is away from printing- 
press money. Their finance com- 
mittee instead has 1ecommended 
that money be borrowed for the pur- 
pose. 
his Secretary of the Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., insists that if the 
bonus is paid, the cash must be 
raised by new taxes. 

He opposes either printing press 
money or borrowed money for meet- 
ing the burden. 

x * 


CREDIT MONEY POLICY 

While the Senate meets this issue, 
the House of Representatives is deal- 
ing with credit money. It is get- 
ting ready to act on a plan to shift 
control of Federal Reserve Bank 
‘credit from private bankers to Gov- 
ernment officials. 

Bank money—or crecit—is at least 
five times as large in total] as the 
country’s currency. President Roose- 
velt now has stated his support of 
the plan to bring control over this 
credit under the Government’s wing. 

Representative Hollister (Rep.), 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, Republican 
leader in the House Banking Com- 


President Roosevelt, through | 





mittee, said that “a plan of this 
kind would give the Government 
power to pump fiat money through 
reserve banks before the people 
realized what happened.” 

The argument for the plan was 
that banker control had led to fi- 
nancial collapse and that now the 
Government should take over credit 
control in an effort to maintain sta- 
bility of prices, production, employ- 
ment, and wages in industry. 


Opponents argued that this meant | 


political control over money. To 
this Chairman Steagall (Dem.), of 
Ozark, Alabama, chairman of the 
House Banking Committee, said: 

“Of course the measure places 
political control over the Federal 
Reserve System. Why should it not? 
The new bill simply gives the Gov- 
ernment control over currency and 
credit as intended by the Constitu- 
tion.” 

When these issues are out of the 
way there will remain the Frazier- 
Lemke bill, now reported by both 
the Senate and House committees, 
calling for printing-press money to 
retire three billions in farm mort- 
gages. 

x ke 


SILVER RISE CHECKED 

[THE race of silver toward a price 
of $1.29 an ounce met a check 

during the past week. 

After the Treasury had raised the 
price of this metal, first to 71.11 and 
then to 77.57 cents an ounce, world 
repercussions brought a sudden halt. 

Government buying of silver 
stopped except for that which was 
newly mined. This action followed 
a conference of officials with sil- 
ver bloc Senators. The result was 


The Home Loan Bill 





Senate Changes 


HE Administration’s Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation bill, with 

its $1,750,000,000 of increased loan 
facilities for distressed home own- 
ers, has been at a standstill in con- 





| ference since April 17. It originated | 
| early in the session of Congress and 


passed both houses with that au- 
thorized increase. 

HOLC says its original $3,000,000,- 
000 fund is exhausted. 

Two differences between the two 
houses are: A Senate amendment 
extending the time for receiving 
loan applications for 60 days after 
| enactment; and another giving the 
HOLC board more, and the regional 
; home loan banks less, voice in the 

naming of the directors of those 
| banks. 

Conferees explain they have been 
| too busy with other major legisla- 
tion. 


Snagged in Congress 
Conferees Fail to Agree On 











a break on world markets to about 
| 71 cents. 
| Treasury officials emphasize that 
| 


there is no time limit attached to 

the Congress mandate to build up 

silver stocks until they reach a ratio 

of 1 to 3 with gold. They can take 

one year or 20. They think that this 
| realization will give speculators 
| something new to worry about. 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 


—————EE___ 


~ 3, / 4 

Wy 3 Common Divmenn 
No. 101 

A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared 
on the outstanding common stock of 
this Company, payable June 1, 1935, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 15, 1935. Checks 
will be mailed. 

The Borden Company 
BE. L. Norrzer, Treasurer. 
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In a more leisurely day, carriages 
drove up before the quaint building 
which housed the first office of the 
John Hancock. . . . Today parking 
space is hard to find outside the Com- 
pany’s huge modern structure in up- 
town Boston. ... But its character 
remains unchanged. As in 1863, the 
mame John Hancock stands for se- 
curity, soundness, dependability. 
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Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 

















and stout legs. 


rafters. 





[* 1901, the year the Gulf Refining 
Company was founded, motoring 
was a sport that called for bold spirits 


If a driver ran out of gasoline on the 
road, he faced a long and dusty walk 
to the nearest town. The only source 
of supply was the “garage” of the period 
—often a livery stable which, with ad- 
mirable impartiality, serviced both 
horses and horseless, carriages. Gaso- 
line was a precious fuel, doled out 
from a barrel that rested on the stable 


“Gasoline? 





In the space of half the ordinary man’s 
lifetime, gasoline filling stations have 
become as numerous as the horse 
troughs of a more leisurely era, A dis- 
tribution system of marvelous efficiency 
keeps a supply of gasoline flowing from 
petroleum-producing areas to the na- 
tion’s service stations. By tanker, rail, 
pipe-line and truck, power for nearly 
24,000,000 motors is transported to 
every remote section of the land. 


And, in the development of this great 
distribution system, the Gulf Refining 
Company has been an important factor, 


merit. 


Mister, there’s not a drop for miles” 





Today, 34 years since its founding, over 
40,000 service stations display the Gulf 
disc, The motorist in Maine can adjust 
his carburetor to Gulf gasoline and 
never be more than a half gallon of gas 
from a Gulf station al] the way to the 
Mexican border. 


It is a matter of pride to us that so 
many pumps, on so many highways, 
display the Gulf emblem. But what 
pleases us even more is that, to several 
millions of motorists, the name Gulf is 
a signpost of products of unquestioned 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


© sass, 


GULF REFINING CO., PITTSBURGH, PA 
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“tn proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


MIG RAE) SHES IAS 


' 


“| wholly disopprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE . 
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THE COLLAPSE OF “COOPERATION” 





Business Advisory Council Idea 0 Out to Be Empty aie and Camouflage—Chamber of 
Commerce Resolutions on Pending Legislation Bring a Presidential Query as to Who 
Represents Business—This Ought to Be Promptly Answered 


ORE than a year ago the business men of Amer- 
ica were invited to “cooperate” with the Roose- 
velt Administration for the consideration of 
measures that would aid economic recovery. 

Neither the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
nor the National Association of Manufacturers nor any 
other trade group was selected to speak for American busi- 
ness but, with the approval of Secretary Roper of the De- 
partment of Commerce who originated the idea, a Busi- 
ness Advisory Council consisting of 42 leaders of business, 
industry and finance was created. 

This organization became known as the “Roper Coun- 
cil” though, to be sure, it had no official relationship to the 
government and was merely a liaison with American busi- 
ness to which it was supposed the Administration would 
look for guidance on governmental policies touching the 
whole range of industrial or business activity. 


No assurance was ever given 
that the advice would be ac- 
cepted, nor was any such assur- 


CONFIDENTIAL 
ADVICE WAS near 
COUNCIL’S AIM * What the members of the 


Roper Council thought would happen, however, was that 
their ideas and suggestions would reach the President of 
the United States and would be given due weight and con- 
sideration in the shaping of national policies. 

The Council became active about six months ago, pre- 
paring reports and memoranda and expressing its views 
on pending or proposed legislation. None of those docu- 
ments was intended for publicity as it was deemed desir- 
able that the President should in no way be embarrassed 
by public discussions of recommendations to which he was 
giving study. 

Also it was felt that unnecessary controversies would 
ensue in which “left” and “right” wing squabbles would 
arise that might interfere with the calm and objective con- 
sideration so necessary to statesmanship in a critical hour 
of the nation’s history. 

Meanwhile business men throughout the country have 
been growing restive. If the Roper Council was ac- 
complishing anything, there was, it was averred, no evi- 
dence of it in the last six months. Inside such organiza- 
tions as the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and the National Association of Manufacturers, many of 
whose leaders were, of course, members of the Roper 
Council, there was a straining at the leash. 


v 


The blunt truth of the matter 


CHARGE IT WAS; is that the Roper Council proved 
MADE A BUFFER unable to secure presidential aid 
FOR CRITICISM in removing some of the legis- 


lative monstrosities which 
seemed to business to constitute serious barriers instead 
of aids to recovery. And the charge was frequently made 
that the Roper. Council was really being used by the Presi- 
dent to soft-pedal the criticisms by business and to hold it 
in line while he placated his left wing with the legislation 
desired by it. 

Whatever merit there may have been in this contention, 
the fact remains that the President last week, either know- 
ingly or unknowingly, embarrassed the members of the 
Roper Council to such an extent that over the week-end 
an effort was made by a minority of the group to persuade 
their colleagues to resign in a body, 

The mistake of the President, it is said, was in selecting 
certain items or principles out of the Roper Council’s re- 
port to him last Thursday and making them public, giving 
the impression that the Roper Council somehow sided 
with the President against the Chamber of Commerce. 
No publicity was given to the objections to pending legis- 
lation embodied in the Council’s reports. 

Nor were matters aided by the President’s revival of his 
usual method of attacking by cynicism when he charged 
business organizations with being inhumane, and _ in- 
terested only in property and not in human rights. 

Mr. Roosevelt is an astute political leader and he knows 
the power of publicity and how to prejudice his audience 
with a few pungent observations on the greed and selfish- 
ness of those who possess more wealth than others or on 
the obstructiveness of business organizations in the past 
toward social legislation. He knows and uses crowd 
psychology skillfully. 





% 








By DAvID LAWRENCE 


But however just may be the President’s attacks on the 
attitude of some business men toward social reform, there 
is a fundamental difference of approach between business 
men and a President of the United States which should be 
a matter of accommodation and adjustment of the one 
to the other rather than a basis for open friction. 

v 

The principal difficulty is that 
business men think in rigid 
lines, in terms of logic and, in- 
deed, in terms of direct responsi- 
bility to their employers—the in- 


FUNDAMENTAL 
DIFFERENCES 
OF APPROACH 


vestors of funds. 

Government is largely political. It is dominated by 
votes and group pressure. It is concerned with methods 
that seek to placate an opposition here or curry favor 
there. It thinks in terms of headlines. It has little thought 
of investor money. It borrows constantly, spends billions, 
and runs up huge deficits, 

But the victims of all this misunderstanding are the in- 
nocent people of America who, for the moment, have en- 
trusted to the President of the United States their com- 
plete faith and confidence in the hope that he can keep the 
scales of justice even, in the belief that he will not himself 
become class-conscious and thereby prolong the struggle 
of groups. 

The duty of a President of the United States is not to 
resent resolutions adopted by a national organization 
which has lost its patience with political maneuvering and 
political camouflage. 

v 


It would have been far better 
for the President to have replied 
in dignified debate taking issue 


SHOULD GET ing ss 
with the statements made. is 
FAIR HEARING is not the time for either petu- 


lance or clever publicity stratagems. 

Whether the Administration likes or dislikes the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, whether that organization is repre- 
sentative or “misrepresentative’’, as the President phrased 
it, of the business viewpoint of America is not so im- 
portant as what the Administration is going to do about 
the measures which plainly mean a continuation of indus- 
trial unrest and may even mean financial bankruptcy for 
the Treasury if recovery is not accelerated. 

What does business want? It would like to see the gov- 
ernment of the United States become mediator instead 
of partisan in the class strife of today. It would like to see 
the President muster up enough courage to say frankly 
that the Wagner labor disputes bill means the closed shop 
and will intensify instead of diminish the bitterness which 
now exists between capital and labor. 

What else? It would like to see the President put his 
foot down on the practice which the New Dealers have 
adopted of passing laws and issuing regulations that are 
plainly unconstitutional and which break down the whole 
structure of equity and legal right. 

Our nation cannot drift along without a constitution 
nor be dependent upon the smile of a benevolent dictator 
while it sees constitutional principles flagrantly tossed 
aside in a mad endeavor to apply an economic philosophy 
that has been tried again and again in human history with 
disastrous results. 

v 


BUSINESS NOT pan’ "coniy mig 
MOTIVATED BY be the strongest support for Mr. 
PARTISANSHIP 


Roosevelt in 1936. It is not in- 

terested in parties or personal- 
ities but in progress. It knows that government spending 
and government relief projects cannot continue indefi- 
nitely. It knows, too, that there is at least $20,000,000,- 
000 of work ahead which private industry can do if gov- 
ernment red tape and restrictions and so-called reform 
legislation are not used to force government ownership of 
basic industries. 

The Administration is suffering from the effort to carry 
water on both shoulders—to keep the people who might 
follow Huey Long from forming a third party and to keep 
the conservatives quietly in line by a series of soft-spoken 
words in private about “cooperation” and a lot of condem- 
nation in public of business selfishness, all for the sake of 
the galleries. 

The President has called attention to the remarks of the 
delegate from London who attended the Chamber of Com- 


COMPLAINTS 


ea es 
merce meeting here. The latter expressed surprise that 
business men in America were not cooperating as they 
were in England. 

What the honorable delegate did not know, of course, 
due to his absence from America, is that the business men 
of the United States have been denied the very pieces 
of legislation which have so materially aided British re- 
covery. 

American business men would rise up and cheer tomor- 
row if Mr. Roosevelt would say publicly that he would ask 
Congress to enact word for word the British Labor Dis- 
putes Act in place of the proposed Wagner bill, the Brit- 
ish Companies Act in place of the Securities law now on 
the statute books here, and the banking laws of Great 
Britain instead of the highly dangerous proposal now 
pending in Congress to convert our banking system into 
a political machine. 


v 


England, moreover, has learned 
how to say “no” to the chorus of 
“gimme, gimme, gimme” which 


COURSES TO BE | 
CARRIED OUT = been growing louder and 
ouder in America as the govern- 


ment of the United States has become the disburser of 
billions of dollars in all sorts of fantastic projects that 
look toward a “third economy” as Dr. Tugwell—Mr. 
Roosevelt’s principal adviser on such matters—recently 
expressed it in a public address. 

The course that American business should pursue now 
is, however, the immediate problem. 

The Roper Council should not resign. But it should 
come into the open, making public its recommendations 
after the President has studied them and transmitting 
copies to the congressional committees in charge of the 
legislative proposals to which objection is made. 

As for the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
its right to speak for its membership has been questioned. 
Such an issue should be welcomed. It affords an oppor- 
tunity really to find out whether the members are blind 
to the politics of Washington or whether they are alert to 
its dangerous implications. 

Mr. Roosevelt has called for a showdown. 
not be delayed. 

v 


And perhaps the Chamber of 


A CHALLENGE Commerce which has been con- 
FOR COMMERCE tent with the referendum idea 
BODY TO MEET and the slow and cumbersome 


process of ascertaining business 
opinion by the votes of the boards of directors of local or- 
ganizations will discover that the only language that 
makes any impression in Washington is the language of 
individual votes. 

The American Federation of Labor doesn’t dilly-dally 
with the views of its local union officers but organizes in 
every precinct in the land through its entire membership. 
It comes to the White House and to Congress with votes 
and when it cracks the whip the government usually bows 
and cringes. 

If the Chamber of Commerce of the United States is 
not representative of American business, if there are local 
chambers that wish to withdraw as some of them have 
hinted, then the time has come for a militant national or- 
ganization to arise which does represent the views of 
those with responsibility for meeting payrolls in America. 

There is one lesson that labor has learned which busi- 
ness organizations might well copy. It is that pussy-foot- 
ting and bootlicking get nowhere in Washington and 
that the voice of the voters organized in pressure groups 
is the only one that counts with respect to legislation. 

This is a regrettable state of affairs. It is a reflection on 
our national intelligence and upon the quality of our 
statesmanship, but as long as men elected to public office 
care more about reelection than courageous and out- 
spoken opposition to the things which they know in their 
hearts are wrong, we shall have the same afflictions that 
have broken down democracy in other countries. 

American business men should cooperate with the 
President of the United States and the Chief Executive of 
the Nation should be so sensitive to the national interest 
as to cooperate with business. 

In no other way shall we have recovery or attain the so- 
cial reform so much needed to spread more widely the 
benefits of our national life. 


CONSTRUCTIVE 


It should 
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